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A Century of 
Progress, Chi- 
cago's 1933 
World's Fair, at 
night, as viewed 
by an artist. This 
temesh of a 
painting by 
Morton R. Addy, 
Chicago artist, 
shows the north 
half of the Exposi- 
tion grounds as it 
will soon look 
—a symphony of 
colored _ illumina- 
tion. Those who 
are planning to at- 
tend the N. E. A. 
in Chicago, July 
1-7, will be inter- 
ested in the educa- 
tional attractions 
of the Exposition 


= e.45¢ - as described in this 
; ‘ issue. 
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YOU CAN GO PLACES... 
DO THINGS this SUMMER 


You Owe It to Yourself to Compare! 


e Go West 7000 Miles 


LOWEST 
PRICES 


“I am recommending it to all of my friends because of the large 
value received, because of the general atmosphere of it all—so 
home-like yet so practical. | gained so much my parents didn't be- 
lieve it was their child. | know scores of people have told me that | 
look better now than ever. Not for seven years have | been as 
healthy as since | returned. Such a trip can't be taken away or 
closed up in banks." 


17 States, Canada, Mexico 


Great 
Days 













Will Rogers visits “University of Tours" Mem- 
bers, Santa Monica on the Pacific, July 30, 1932 





° Go Cast 7000 Miles 


25 States, Canada, Gulf 
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@ Coast to Coast 


The President, Will Rogers, Rear Admiral Standley, Clark Gable, and other 
interesting Americans greeted 1932 members. Scores of newspapers heralded our 
expeditions into their communities. Chambers of Commerce, a cabinet member, 
mayors extended invitations to us. Everywhere this unique system of scientific 
sight-seeing, combining education with pleasure, caused comment. 


"University of Tours" are America's Progressive Tours! And whether you go 
with us to the Fair, and East, West, or Coast to Coast, you'll proclaim it the great- 
est summer of a lifetime! Days Brim Full of Thrilling Happiness; Nights of 
Romance and Rest. With a college faculty, native guides, courteous drivers, and 
itineraries adapted to things happening this summer, we extend you a welcome to 
join your state group in seeing, doing new, interesting things this summer! With 
no other Organization can you see so much—so well—and so economically! 


University of Tours, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


3 economical tours for 1933. 


—J. Krattli, Missouri 


Our Motorcoaches leave a point near you in June _— 
UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, LTD. ‘aoe 
Home office, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
A National Institution with home offices centrally located City 





Please send me maps, itineraries, prices, 
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By ROBERT C. MOORE 


CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIs, 
February 7, 1933. 


Mr. George Horace Lorimer, 
Editor, Saturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


My DEAR Sir: 

Many teachers of Illinois have long 
been readers of the Saturday Evening 
Post and have often felt that they have 
profited by the entertainment and in- 
formation resulting from such read- 
ing. However, they are now strongly 
protesting against such articles and 
editorials as have recently appeared in 
the Post in regard to education, teach- 
ers, and taxation. As an agent of the 
organized teachers of Illinois, I beg 
leave to voice their protest and call 
your attention to certain articles and 
statements that they deem untrue and 
dangerous to one of America’s most 
necessary institutions. We unblush- 
ingly state that we hope you will give 
this letter a prominence in an early 
number of the Post equal to that of 
the articles mentioned. 

First I beg leave to call your atten- 
tion to the article, by a resident of 
Illinois, entitled “The Tax Payer 
Takes Charge,” which appeared in the 
Post of — ~~ The author of 
this article is the chairman of a “Citi- 
zens Committee on Public Expendi- 
tures,” the members of which are self- 
appointed or are appointed by some 
organization of whose exact nature the 
public is not informed. It is implied 
in the article that this committee rep- 
resents banks, insurance companies, 
railroads, great retail stores, mail or- 
der houses, hotels, steel companies, and 
other manufacturing establishments. 

Their principal activities, decisions, 
and edicts have up to this time been 
confined to Cook County and mostly 
to Chicago. In the article the author 
says: 

“We are questioning the necessity 
for everything; first on the list of es- 
séntials comes police, fire and health 
protection in the order named;” 

“We know that the governments 
which represent us must live within 
an income fixed by our capacity and 
willingness to pay;” 
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The Dictatorship of Plutocracy 





A Letter to the Editor of the 


“The problem as it extends into the 
future becomes one of enlisting in the 
public service unreachable leadership 
—men of sufficient stature to take 
charge for the people of the people’s 
affairs ;” 

“The banks have shown that they 
positively will not lend money for any 
municipal function which does not 
have our active support.” 


It is evident from the edicts of this 
“extralegal body of which I am the 
general chairman” that the schools of 
Chicago are one of the things not only 
questioned but decided upon as an in- 
stitution whose costs must be severely 
reduced. The author does mention 
“police, fire, and health protection in 
the order named” but he does not 
mention schools. 

Please notice that he mentions wil- 
lingness to pay taxes; of course every- 
body knows that our government and 
all its functions would be wrecked if 
willingness on the part of the individ- 
ual were considered by the government 
as a deciding factor in the amount of 
taxes raised. It is noticeable that these 
self-appointed or privately appointed 
giants of civic virtue acknowledge 
“taking charge for the people of the 
people’s affairs.” I do not know of 
anything in Russia or Italy that ex- 
ceeds this in autocracy and absolutism. 
Another example: of course it is nec- 
essary at times for public institutions 
to obtain credit and such credit must 
be obtained from banks; but the 
author boldly announces that the 
banks will not lend money for any 
municipal function which does not 
have the committee’s active support. 


So it seems that Cook County or 
Chicago has actually had a revolution. 
At least a radical change in the method 
of government has taken place. - The 
officers and boards elected by the peo- 
ple no longer function independently 
of the dictation of the small, self-ap- 
pointed oligarchy, of which one mem- 
ber seems to be rapidly assuming the 
role of despotic dictator. This Citi- 
zens’ Committee seems to have super- 
seded the regularly elected or appoint- 
ed officials such as the board of edu- 





Saturday Evening Post 


cation in Chicago. The committee, 
inter-locking and co-operating with the 
bankers, is actually determining the 
amount the board may levy and is 
bringing all sorts of pressure to bear 
to force the board into submission to 
its demands. The teachers of Chicago 
have not been paid for seven months 
and they feel that the committee is 
breaking down the morale and resist- 
ance of the teachers by starvation and 
the implied promise that at least a 
part of their overdue salaries will be 
paid in cash if a radically reduced 
budget is adopted. 


Some well-informed teachers declare 
that the members of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee are not well qualified to deter- 
mine school financial support, the 
salaries of teachers, or educational 
policies, and that they are not sympa- 
thetic with but antagonistic to the de- 
velopment or even to the existence of 
the public schools. It is said by teach- 
ers that the committee is made up of 
men of wealth, power, and influence, 
who like to do business and make for- 
tunes in Chicago, but who reside out- 
side of that city and dislike to pay 
taxes to educate its children. Some of 
these men send their own children to 
private schools of high per capita cost, 
but are taking steps to make the pub- 
lic schools cheap and inefficient for 
other children. It is believed by some 
that they do not want the children of 
the “common people” to have educa- 
tional facilities equal to those enjoyed 
by their own children for fear that the 
children of the poor people will be 
trained into an ability to compete with 
their own children and not be servile 
tools for the use of supermen. 


This autocratic committee has forced 
the board of education to so reduce the 
budget that it seems certain that sev- 
eral factors of school efficiency must 
be seriously weakened. Of course one 
of these factors to be reduced is teach- 
ers salaries. And these same teachers 
are supposed to teach, and we hope 
will continue to teach more effectively, 
that we have a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, 
a democratic-republican form of gov- 
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ernment, under which the people or 
their chosen representatives administer 
the affairs of government. That form 
of government was formerly our ideal 
and our method. We hope for its early 
revival. We shall probably have either 
such revival or its complete abandon- 
ment. 

In the same number of the Post ap- 
pears an editorial entitled “Big Bills 
for Education.” This holds up two 
bugaboos to frighten the people: First 
the erection of modern or possibly ex- 
travagant buildings to take the place 
of the little red schoolhouse of other 
years, and second the advances in and 
additions to the public school curricu- 
lum. Of course the public pays for 
the new and improved school build- 
ings, but they do it only when they 
themselves vote the improvements and 
the bonds, if bonds are necessary, and 
because the people want that kind of 
buildings. In this connection we beg 
leave to call your attention to the fact 
that the public is also paying for im- 
provements in public works that are 
costing much more than school con- 
struction; for instance the innumer- 
able and interminable improved high- 
ways all over the nation, and particu- 
larly our State, with Brobdingnagian 
bridges and Gargantuan excavations. 

The public is also paying the cost 
of tens of thousands of ornate filling 
stations erected at near intervals along 





these highways by private corpora- 
tions, as well as innumerable other 
private building projects which they 
have nothing to do with voting. In 
this connection we might say also that 
the chairman of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee is drawing a salary of at least 
$60,000 a year from a great railroad 
whose income must also be collected 
from the public. He does not seem 
alarmed about this although many of 
his kind are drawing even larger 
salaries and even though his salary is 
equal to that of the average of forty 
teachers in Illinois who really work 
at their jobs, while he seems to have 
neglected his work of running a great 
railroad that he may devote his time 
to attending to “the people’s affairs 
for the people.” 

In regard to the growth and devel- 
opment of the public school curricu- 
lum, I will say that they came about 
in compliance with the demands of the 
public. In fact large groups of the 
people have expressed their regret at 
the reluctance with which educators 
have added certain features to the cur- 
riculum. In other words we believe 
that the educators have been on the 
conservative side of the movement to 
extend and enrich the curriculum. It 
is noticeable in the editorial that no 
recommendation is made to eliminate 
any specific subjects or courses. Please 
write another editorial being more spe- 
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cific in your attack upon the curricu- 
lum. 

Another article that has many un- 
true implications is “Tax Blindness,” 
the leading article in the Post of Jan- 
uary 28. Of course the main purpose 
of this article is to attack the principle 
of the income tax and designate it as 
communism. We believe the article 
is entirely harmless in this respect, 
since it shows the ignorance or impo- 
tence of the author in attacking an in- 
stitution or means of taxation that has 
become firmly established in America 
and will be further extended. 

However, Mr. Lefevre goes out of 
his way to make a few thrusts at teach- 
ers; for instance he pictures his typical 
teacher as planning to go to Bermuda 
for Christmas and as living at home 
where she does not have to pay board. 
I am sure that not one teacher in ten 
thousand in Illinois has ever gone to 
Bermuda and that extremely few of 
them have ever been able to take any 
similar trip. Most of them do pay 
board at home or elsewhere and many 
of them constitute the main support of 
homes. In fact there are innumerable 
examples of teachers spending prac- 
tically all their wages in helping 
others; and for the last two or three 
years, where the teachers have been 
paid, they have been liberal with their 
funds in feeding poor children who 
came to school hungry. And now on 
account of the rebellion against taxa- 
tion, a necessary governmental func- 
tion and social institution, incited by 
such men as are represented by the 
authors of the two articles in the Post, 
thousands of these-teachers-in I]linois 
are in dire distress because they have 
not been paid the salaries they have 
actually earned by rendering a neces- 
sary service to the state and nation. 

In spite of these facts Mr. Lefevre 
says that “we must necessarily asso- 
ciate the school teacher with one of 
the most apparent of all our govern- 
mental extravagances” and that “in 
New York state the average teacher's 
salary is equal to the annual profit of 
ten farms.” We challenge and defy 
Mr. Lefevre to prove that the public 
school is a governmental extravagance. 
In the other statement he seems to as- 
sume that all of the teacher’s salary is 
profit. We beg to make the statement 
as he might have made it, as follows: 
On Manhattan Island the average 
teacher’s yearly salary is equal to 
many times the actual value of all the 
farms on that island. Or let us put it 

(Continued on page 240) 
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Will You Give Him 
A Stone? 


eR he stands at the schoolhouse door, 
his old turtleneck sweater out at the elbows, hands a trifle grimy, weather-worn hat 
atop a thatch of wavy hair suggesting a springiness that could hurtle the trusty sky- 
piece into space, a mocking, slenting grin tipped toward one ear with the insolence 
it wears. 

He quit school at sixteen and at sixteen and three-quarters he is back asking re- 
admission in his pert way. He's had two jobs—ran proof for a printing house ee un- 
loaded trucks and swept floors for a chain grocery. Each turned him off when orders 
came to cut overhead. 

For six months he has tramped the streets and loafed in the shelters of the unem- 
ployed, has even stood in breadlines with them, has listened to their muttered curses, 
their warped, distorted philosophies, their obscenities. He is wise with a wisdom not 
taught in schools. He is even a trifle scornful of the wisdom of the schools, but he 
must go somewhere. 

There is little at home for him, and there are six younger mouths that have the 
prior claim on what can be bought with the dole from his father’s Union and what 
the city's charity provides. Want has harried his mother's eyes and etched hard 
lines in his father's lean face. They are incapable of meeting the fretful demands 
of the younger children, and physical suffering has brought out an animal churliness 
in them. They notice John, if at all, with scant patience—the fledgling that has been 
pushed out of the nest. 

No job, no place at home! So he comes back to school. For what? Voca- 
tional training? Physical upbuilding? Character education? Culture? 

He doesn't know. 

But the wise teacher knows. John has come for something to still the restless- 
ness within him, some mooring, some sense of belonging, of having a place, that shall 
permit him to develop the strength to become a few years hence, a useful and re- 
sponsible citizen of, we hope, a chastened social order that shall make room for all. 

But what of the school? Retrenchment is being forced upon it. The pruning of 
"fade and frills’ threatens to remove from the curriculum much that the wise teacher 
would apply to John's case. The printing class might interest him, but it is on the 
proscription list; John could shine in the gymnasium, but all but two elementar 
courses in physical training have been pruned. The school cafeteria is to be closed, 
and John must use the devious devices of the mendicant if he is to eat. 

More important still, what of the teacher? Has she the spiritual reserves to pass 
on to John what he needs or has she spent her all in anxiety over the uncertainties of 
her own livelihood? She is well-trained, cultured, traveled, perhaps, but in attaining 
@ proficiency to meet the demands of her profession as she ~~ conceived it, she has 
reinvested most of her earnings, only to find herself the target of such encomium as 
tax-eater, super-educator, self-seeking educational fanatic. Great thinkers of every 
generation have fastened the gravest of all responsibilities upon her calling—the 
building of a responsible and enlightened citizenry. She has accepted the commis- 
sion and has gone her way garnering the intellectual wealth with which to enrich the 
lives of her pupils. But now she finds her summer schools, her books, her travels, her 
manner of decent, refined living are all evidence in the case against her. She must 
fight for the chance to work at all for the people's children and pray for the strength 
to make that work sufficient. 

John and thousands of his kind are at the door of our secondary schools. 
Whether or not that door is opened may be the crisis in the lives of numbers of our 
future citizens. They ask for bread; shall we give them a stone?—E. P. B. 











® THE world of tomorrow, the world 

of today and the world of yesterday 
will be on parade at A Century of 
Progress Exposition—Chicago’s 1933 
World’s Fair—that opens its gates on 
June 1. 

The Fair will offer teachers an edu- 
cational investment that will pay mani- 
fold dividends in the years to come. 

Attractions of historic and educa- 
tional interest that would require a 
trip half-way round the world if a per- 
son were to seek them individually will 
be within walking distance of down- 
town Chicago on the Exposition 
grounds. 

The scenic beauties, industries and 
resources of the various states of the 
Union will be shown in a moving, 
fascinating way in the great Hall of 
the States. The story of early man in 
America from aboriginal savagery to 





Electricity's wizardy will be unfolded in this sickle-shaped grou 


Chicago Presents 
The World in 
A Century of Progress 
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a highly developed civiliza- 
tion culminating in the culture 
of the Mayas of Yucatan will 
be visualized. 

The Exposition will be like 
an encyclopedia come to life 
with thrilling chapters told by 
means of animated displays. 

New wonders of science and 
industry, new homes and 
household equipment, new 
comforts and necessities, new 
architectural design, new and 
startling uses of color and 
light, new and thrilling types of 
recreation will be presented in a set- 
ting of green parks and charming 
lagoons, flower gardens, fountains and 
tree-lined drives. 

By day the grounds will be a fasci- 
nating panorama of color with crowds 
of people moving against the back- 
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Night view on the circular terrace at the 
north approach to the Hall of Science, show- 
ing the huge pylons which are illuminated 
by concealed gaseous tubes. 


ground of the windowless buildings. 
By night, they will be transformed 
into a fairyland of light, bathing the 
buildings in mellow tints and project- 
ing an ever-changing series of spec- 
tacular lighting effects. 

Changing conditions throughout the 
world which point out the possibilities 


of buildings at A Century of Progress. Em- 
bellished with hanging gardens, steel cypress trees, electric cascades and fountains, gilded wt Rw and paved ter- 
races, this structure—!,200 feet long by 300 feet wide—presents the last word in modern architectural phantasy. 
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of new methods and applications have 
been taken into account by the.builders 
of this World’s Fair. Its sponsors are 
endeavoring to make it expressive of 
the needs and hopes of the present gen- 
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hundred years of human advancement 
occurred at practically the same time. 
The Exposition was conceived with the 
purpose of fittingly commemorating 
both of these important events. 


Bird's eye view of A Century of Progress, Chicago's 1933 World's Fair— 
with the soaring towers of Chicago in the background. 


eration and a forecast of the require- 
ments of the future. The Exposition 
is thus an entirely new venture in 
World’s Fairs. 

The architecture is one of its unique 
features. Instead of following the pat- 
tern of former Expositions and housing 
the exhibits in buildings which are 
replicas of Greek temples or Roman 
villas, the architects have designed 
twentieth century structures, which are 
a straightforward reflection of their 
function. Most of the exhibition build- 
ings are windowless—a feature which 
permits economy of construction and 
allows constant control over the 
interior illumination. The architecture 
depends for its character and effective- 
ness on planes and surfaces, rather 
than on intricate detail. Color and 
light will form a vital part of the deco- 
rative scheme. 

New. building materials are being 
introduced in the construction of the 
buildings and new uses are being 
found for traditional materials. The 
practical innovations may have an im- 
portant effect on the architecture of the 
future and in reducing building costs. 

But the underlying philosophy of 
the Exposition and its new theme are 
features that have the widest appeal to 
educators. 

As if by a coincidence of fate, the 
incorporation of Chicago as a village 
and the dawn of the most outstanding 





Through its exhibits the Exposition 
will attempt to explain how the dis- 
coveries of science in the past century 
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A hundred years ago when Chicago 
was a frontier village of 350 inhabi- 
tants there were no electric lights, no 
automobiles, no telephone or tele- 
graph, no steam boats, no high speed 
machinery for weaving clothes, pro- 
ducing foods or furniture, no radios, 
no typewriters, no movies or talkies, 
no x-ray, no anaesthetics, no cameras, 
no airplanes. The forces that have 
made available these and thousands of 
other modern conveniences and neces- 
sities and have helped transform living 
conditions everywhere will be por- 
trayed in the Exposition. 

While the story of science’s contri- 
butions to human progress will be the 
nucleus of the exhibit’s scheme, it will 
not be a dry and uninteresting presen- 
tation, but a vivid, swift moving spec- 
tacle. 

Scientists on the staff of the Ex- 
position aided by members of the Na- 
tional Research Council have prepared 
the exhibits that will unfold in enter- 
taining, understandable fashion, many 
of the mysteries of nature in the great 
Hall of Science now standing on the 
Exposition grounds. Physics, chem- 
istry, mathematics, biology, geology 
and astronomy and their contributions 





The "Wigwam," rambling frame convention hall in which Abraham Lincoln 
was nominated for the presidency in Chicago in 1860, reproduced on the 
grounds of A Century of Progress Exposition in the Lincoln Group. 


have been applied to industry and 
how this has improved conditions 
everywhere in the civilized world. 


to progress will all be presented. 
How drops of water happen to be 
round, how molecules arrange them- 
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selves into crystals, how sound waves 
are produced and transmitted through 
the air, how gas and steam engines and 
refrigerating systems operate—these 
and scores of other interesting stories 
will be told. 

How the age of electricity has de- 
veloped will be shown by exhibits of 
the electromagnet, the dynamo, the 
transformer, the electric motor and 
other apparatus. The vacuum tube— 
the heart of the radio set—will be 
shown in operation and visitors will 
see how the radio waves are generated 
and received. The photo-electric cell, 
or electric eye, which promises to 
speed the development of television 
will be similarly demonstrated. 

How the chemist has developed the 
world’s raw materials—air, water, 
coal, cellulose, rubber and oil for 
man’s benefit will be shown. Other 
exhibits will tell how the chemist has 
produced ammonia and nitric acid for 
the preparation of medicines, ex- 
plosives, fertilizers, etc. and how by 
the application of the principle of ab- 
sorption, he has purified sugar, oil, 
air and water. 

The exhibits will be dramatic. They 
will tell a story in a fashion and form 
that will be easily understood. 

An interesting illustration of this 
new method of exhibiting may be 
found in one of the biology displays, 
which will demonstrate a year’s growth 
of the twig of a tree concentrated into 
75 seconds. 

This unique spectacle will be pre- 
sented by means of a magnified auto- 
matic model of a twig or “Tilia” of 
basswood three years old which de- 
velops a complete fourth year of 
growth, while the visitor looks on. 

The model is 74% feet in diameter. 
This is 300 times as large as the 4 
inch cross-section of the twig which it 
represents. In the process of demon- 
strating the year’s growth of the twig, 
the model increases 18 inches in 
diameter, or to 9 feet. 

A series of sliding plates and moving 
canvasses on the model demonstrate 
the direction and amount of growth of 
wood and bast or fibrous inner bark 
(xylem and phloem) while a twig of 
basswood becomes a year older. The 
mechanism is operated by a heavy re- 
versing motor which drives a special 
reduction gear. At the end of the 
demonstration, the motor is reversed 
and the gigantic twig grows back to its 
original condition. 

The story of the advancements in the 
medical sciences also will be told by 
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means of dynamic, moving exhibits. 

Schools of medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, and the veterinary science, na- 
tional associations, clinics, and foun- 
dations, the United States Public 
Health Service, and the departments 
of health of the State of Illinois and 
the City of Chicago, will all collabor- 
ate to make this one of the most 
striking exhibits. 

The Pasteur Institute of Paris will 
demonstrate Pasteur’s contributions to 
the science of bacteriology which have 
been of incalculable benefit to man- 
kind. The Robert Koch Institute of 
Berlin will show Koch’s discovery of 
the tubercule bacillus, the cause of 
tuberculosis. 

The “Transparent Man,” loaned by 
the Mayo Clinic, will enable the visitor 
to study the human anatomy as though 
he possessed X-Ray eyes. The location 
of the deep organs in a life-size cellon 
model of the body will be electrically 
illuminated in rotation. The relation 
of these organs to the specific location 
on the transparent skin is readily ap- 
parent. Some of the important deep 
parts readily seen are: skeleton, in- 
testines, kidneys, pancreas, spleen, 
thymus, thyroid gland, pineal gland, 
pituitary gland, brain, spinal cord, 
larynx, pharynx, oesophagus and 
trachea. 

In the exhibits by various industries 
one of the most interesting departures 
from methods of the past will be evi- 
dent. In former Expositions, static or 
“still” exhibits were the type mostly 
used. Finished products were dis- 
played in endless rows or piled on 
tables and in booths. Many repeti- 
tions occurred where competing com- 
panies in an industry were exhibiting 
their products and vieing for blue rib- 
bons and medals. A Century of 
Progress is different in that it is not a 
competitive Exposition. 

The sponsors of the 1933 Exposition 
and the various exhibitors have taken 
into account the fact that the people 
of this generation are interested in 
motion. They are interested in seeing 
how things are made. 

People will be able to study at close 
range and in action many things they 
are interested in when they view the 
exhibits at A Century of Progress Ex- 
position. 

For instance, they will be able to 
trace the various steps in the manufac- 
ture of an automobile. One of the 
largest automobile manufacturers will 
exhibit a completely equipped auto- 
mobile assembly plant. From the 
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start of the assembly line until the 
machines are driven off under their 
own power, the story of automobile 
manufacturing will be told in an 
animated, attention-getting fashion. 

A completely equipped tire factory 
will be operated by one of the leading 
tire manufacturers as its exhibit. Here 
tires at the rate of one every ten 
minutes will be manufactured before 
the eyes of the visitors. All the pro- 
cesses and materials from the crude 
rubber, compounding ingredients and 
chemicals, to the building of tires, ex- 
panding and vulcanizing, inspection 
and wrapping will be shown. High 
pressure steam, compressed air, hy- 
draulic pressure and electricity will 
all be employed. 

Hosiery and other articles of cloth- 
ing will be produced by manufacturers 
in these fields. Machines with almost 
human skill will be in operation 
demonstrating various processes and 
products. 

How and why petroleum occurs in 
the earth will be explained by an ex- 
hibit of the oil industry. The various 
steps in the evolution of petroleum 
from the well to the corner filling sta- 
tion will be shown, so that the motorist 
will have an interesting picture of 
what happens before the white-clad 
attendant can crank up his pump and 
fill the gasoline tank. 

In another building the story of how 
blast furnaces convert raw ore into 
steel will be told. In effect, visitors 
will be taken inside the gates of a steel 
plant and shown some of the spec- 
tacular operations of steel making. 
What appears to be hot molten metal 
will flow from the furnaces at regular 
intervals. Huge banks of open hearth 
furnaces and Bessemer converters will 
be portrayed in action. Specially de- 
signed lighting apparatus will give an 
appearance of full operation. 

The wonders of modern electricity 
will be revealed in scores of interesting 
and absorbing ways. The “Electric 
eye,” the thyratron organ, the grid- 
glow tube, methods of communicating 
sound by means of light beams, the 
“House of Magic,” methods of gener- 
ating and distributing electric power, 
and other modern miracles will be 
shown. 

An exhibit of railway transportation 
will be presented by leading railroads. 

The story of man’s efforts and 
achievements in transporting himself 
and his goods in the past century will 
be dramatically portrayed in “The 

(Continued on page 235) 
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The Chicago 


Is A Call to Action 


July 1-7, 1933 


@ LAST summer at Atlantic City the 
National Education Association 
celebrated its Diamond Jubilee. In 
every year of its existence but five, the 
Association has held a national con- 
vention. The work of these seventy 
assemblies has left a positive and per- 
manent impress upon American life. 
The occupation of teaching has been 
lifted from insignificance to a posi- 
tion of recognized leadership. Edu- 
cational opportunity has been so en- 
larged and improved that it has been 
sought by continuously increasing 
legions of ambitious youth. Educative 
processes have been so developed as to 
provide for maturity as well as for 
childhood, for the handicapped and 
underprivileged, as well as for the for- 
tunate and the superior. The nation 
is rapidly advancing toward the reali- 
zation of that ideal of free and uni- 
versal education through which the 
country’s founders aspired to make 
self-government permanent. 

In 1840 the average number of days 
schooling which citizens of the United 
States had enjoyed was 208; in 1930 
it was more than 1400. Recently edu- 
cational progress has been greatly ac- 
celerated. A few short years ago we 
were saying that the average American 
had reached only the fifth grade. This 
mythical individual has now almost a 
complete elementary school education. 
More than half of those who are eli- 
gible to enter high school do so. One 
person out of 50 is a college graduate. 

The importance of this nationwide 
intellectual elevation is incalculable. 
It has furnished the personnel with 
which to staff our gigantic commercial 
and industrial enterprises. From the 
ranks of the college and university 
have come those who have led in scien- 
tific and professional achievement. 

Inspiration and plans for this pro- 
gress have centered in the professional 
organizations of teachers. The annual 
conventions of these organizations are 
a high spot in this program of planned 
advance. Here the educational proc- 
ess at every level is represented. Here 
thousands gather to deliberate im- 
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Convention 


portant issues. Here the teachers dele- 
gate to small staffs of trained special- 
ists those tasks of extensive research 
which must precede wise action. Here 
decisions are made and permanent 
staffs are clothed with the authority to 
carry out these decisions. 

At the conventions of these associa- 
tions, new principles of teacher train- 
ing are formulated, new methods of in- 
struction proposed, old curriculums 
re-evaluated and revised, new curri- 
culums organized, school legislation 
is initiated, educational objectives de- 
fined and educational results ap- 
praised. The work of these conven- 
tions is placed before the public 
through all the mediums of interpre- 
tation, and public support and ap- 
proval for changes and innovations 
are secured. 

The seventy-first annual convention 
of the National Education Association, 
which will be held in Chicago, July 
1-7, 1933, will not result merely in the 
expression of a pious hope for better 
things. It will constitute a link in a 
long succession of achievements of 
better things for education and for na- 
tional life. 

Indeed the Chicago meeting will be 
of far more than usual significance. 
It gathers at a most critical period in 
American progress. All that teachers 
have built they are called upon to 
save. They will not fail. The re- 
markable way in which they have 
maintained organized effort against 
all handicaps is testimony to their 
determination. A successful conven- 
tion at Chicago is about to prove their 
strength. 

There are many reasons why teach- 
ers from without Illinois will be at- 
tracted to this convention. There are 
scores of opportunities in Chicago for 
professional study. Nationally-known 
summer schools, great libraries, mu- 
seums, art institutes, convenient fa- 
cilities for recreation and summer 
sport are abundant in the Lake City. 
A great International Exposition, 
which it is claimed will surpass the 
world-famous Columbian Exposition 
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The Call to Chicago | 
The National Education Associa- 
tion will hold its annual conven- 
tion in the City of Chicago, July 
1-7, 1933. In view of the educa- 


tional situation in our country this 
will be one of the most important 
conventions in the history of the 
Association. Problems dealing 
with economic conditions as they 
affect public education, education- 
al leadership, the personnel of the 
teaching profession and new evalu- 
ations of education and its results, 
will provide topics for discussion. 
At that time the social and eco- 
nomic forces of our country will be 
on the threshold of a new era. It 
will be a time for new visions and 
ideals. Here in this great educa- 
tional gathering our leadership and 
profession will sense the spirit of 
a new age. Out of the reverses of 
recent years there will be emerg- 
ing a brighter day for education. 
The teaching profession must meet 
the challenge of our times with re- 
newed faith and courage. Chicago 
should be the mecca of the educa- 
tional hosts next summer. 
—Joseru Rosier, President, 
National Education Association 














in 1893, will attract many teachers as 
well as others next summer. 
Educators of Illinois and Chicago 
will be hostess to the convention visit- 
ors. Nowhere in the nation have teach- 
ers suffered more in this crisis, or been 
more faithful to their trust. No city 
or state of the nation could offer more 
inspiration from the example of devo- 
tion to duty and determination to 
carry on. This spirit will bring them 
to the Convention in large numbers. 





Chicago—1933 


By WILLIAM J. BOGAN 
Superintendent of Schools 


@ BETWEEN June 1 and November 

1, millions of persons will vicit 
Chicago. It gives me exceptional 
pleasure to invite America’s teachers 
to attend the National Education Asso- 
ciation Convention, to inspect the 
wonders of the Century of Progress 
Exposition, and to visit places of gen- 
eral, cultural, and professional inter- 
est in the City of Chicago. 

Because teachers are thoroughly 
human, let me enumerate a_ few 
“sights” which are not especially cul- 
tural or professional, but are inter- 
esting to all of us: that huge, odorif- 
erous industry, so essential to all 
America, the Union Stock Yards, the 
greatest of all live stock markets; the 
Maxwell Street Ghetto market; the 
Chicago Municipal Airport, the 
world’s busiest landing field; the 
beautiful boulevards, particularly the 
outer drives along Lake Michigan, 
and the drive along the North Shore 
to Fort Sheridan; the Lincoln Park 
Zoo; the Board of Trade, the largest 
grain mart in the world; the Loop sky- 
scrapers; the Merchandise Mart, the 
world’s largest building; and, of spe- 
cial note to the women teachers, the 
largest retail department stores. 

A minimum list of projects to be 
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Fort Dearborn Elementary School—Chicago 


visited for their cultural interest 
would certainly include: The Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, containing some of 
the world’s masterpieces of painting 
and sculpture. The Field Museum of 
Natural History, a scientific museum 
with comprehensive exhibits relating to 
anthropology, botany, geology, and 
zoology. The Adler Planetarium and 
Astronomical Museum, the only plane- 
tarium on this continent, a miniature 
universe projected into a dome to 
show the sun, moon and planets 
threading their ways among the stars. 
The Shedd Aquarium, the largest and 
finest aquarium in the world, exhibit- 
ing about 8,500 living specimens of 
fish and aquatic animals collected from 
all over the world. The Buckingham 
Memorial Fountain, with main basin 
containing 3,500,000 gallons of wa- 


Von Steuben Junior High School—Chicago 





ter, with major displays using colored 
lighting effects at night. Museum of 
Science and Industry, the restored Fine 
Arts Building of the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893, generally conceded to 
be the most beautiful classical build- 
ing in the world with the exception of 
the Parthenon at Athens. 

There are scores of projects of pro- 
fessional interest to the visiting teach- 
er. Within the grounds of the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, located 
in the Social Science building, an ex- 
hibit has been prepared under the 
leadership of Dr. Frank N. Freeman 
to show through the medium of dio- 
ramas, motion pictures and visual 
transparencies, one hundred years of 
progress in the public schools. This 
exhibit will be on display from June 
1 to November 1. 

During July and August the Chicago 
Public Schools will bave an exhibit 
on display in the Sears-Roebuck build- 
ing, showing school children’s work in 
the fields of elementary schools, 
junior high schools, senior high 
schools, special schools for the blind, 
deaf, crippled, problem and prevoca- 
tional children, and in a miscellaneous 
field, including child study, voca- 
tional guidance, playground and recre- 
ation, and school buildings. The 
display will be arranged in such or- 
der that a visitor may find the subject 
of his special interest, whether art, 
household arts, science, social science, 
mathematics, physical education, Eng- 
lish or shop work, arranged to show 
growth and development. 

Chicago is noted as a center of 
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higher education. Many teacher visi- 
tors will undoubtedly want to visit 
the campus and buildings of such in- 
stitutions as the University of Chicago 
with its new School of Education, its 
Oriental Institute, and its new chapel; 
Northwestern University with its mag- 
nificent downtown McKinlock Cam- 
pus; and the modern and beautiful 
Mundelein College for Girls. 

Although the Chicago Public 
Schools are not in session during July 
and August, nevertheless during June, 
September and October there will be 
projects of interest to thousands of 
visiting educators and worthy of in- 
spection. Only a sampling of them 
can be mentioned within the scope of 
this article. 

The Chicago Public Schools are 
noted for their leadership in rehabili- 
tating the physically handicapped 
children. The Schools for Crippled 
Children are remarkable institutions, 
training unfortunate children for 
economic independence and normal 
living. 

Three experimental elementary 
schools, the Kilmer, the Smyser and 
the Lewis-Champlin, are doing a cali- 
ber of work particularly praised by 
the Columbia University Survey. 

Chicago has twenty-nine junior high 
schools, enrolling 46,000 pupils. 
Members of the Columbia University 
Survey staff lauded these schools as 
“unsurpassed in America,” particular- 
ly those housed in well-equipped, 
modern, new buildings. 

In 1856 Chicago established its first 
high school. Between 1856 and 1924, 
sixty-eight years, the enrollment 
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Austin Senior High School—Chicago 


more than doubled, jumping to 120,- 
000 pupils. One senior high school, 
the Carl Schurz, has a membership of 
more than 10,000 students. Visitors 
interested in secondary education will 
find it profitable to visit the compre- 
hensive senior high schools, and the 
technical senior high schools for girls 
and for boys. 

Chicago has two laboratory schools 
for the study and treatment of unad- 
justed and maladjusted boys, the 
Montefiore and Moseley. Fifteen hun- 
dred boys have been saved from Court 
experience since these schools were 
started in 1930, and two hundred boys 
have successfully graduated, who, in 
the normal course of events, would 
have been cast out of the traditional 
schools as failures. 


There is an educational center on 
the south side of the city known as the 
Chicago Normal College group. A 
child may enter the nursery school at 
the age of two and his training may 
proceed uninterruptedly through kin- 
dergarten, elementary school, junior 
high school, senior high school, and 
Normal College. Concentrated at one 
place, the Chicago Normal College 
campus, one may see a fairly complete 
picture of the vertical structure of the 
Chicago Public School system. 

It would take weeks to visit the 
places of unusual interest in Chicago, 
even limiting the visits to educational 
projects. This article is intended to 
enumerate only a sampling of these 
projects—and to assure a welcome to 
visiting educators. 
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“The Greatest Hold-Up of All” 


A correlation between the education of the readers 


By THOMAS E. BENNER 


Dean, College of Education 
University of Illinois 


@ “THE greatest hold-up of them all” 

is the cost of the American public 
school system, according to the lead- 
ing article in the February issue of a 
monthly magazine which prides itself 
in its iconoclastic point of view. The 
schools performed “a more or less use- 
ful function,” the article states, when 
they confined their activities to teach- 
ing the three R’s to the children of 
the poor. By way of making sure that 
his point of view will not be misun- 
derstood, the author of the article, who 
is also the editor of the magazine, adds 
that this provision of the minimum of 
instruction and its limitation to the 
poor who could not pay their own 
way did not “do any serious damage” 
and performed a “harmless” function. 

Here is the reductio ad absurdum 
of the attacks which a small but pow- 
erful group have been making upon 
public. education in every state in the 
Union in recent months. It exposes 
clearly how far these panic-stricken 
scoffers at public education would go 
under the camouflage of zeal for pub- 
lic welfare. 

There is no disposition on the part 
of teachers to question the vital im- 
portance to state and national welfare 
of intelligent reduction of governmen- 
tal expenditures, carefully and coolly 
planned. The time has arrived, how- 
ever, when public opinion must be 
awakened to the fact that some of the 
proposals currently made are the 
products either of an unreasoning 
panic or of a shameful purpose to 
exploit the present moment to advance 
grossly selfish ends. 

The story is told of a householder 
in a small community in a neighboring 
state who boasted of his presence of 
mind during a recent fire in his home. 
Eye witnesses gave a different report. 
Their story was that in his panic the 
boastful citizen had thrown from the 
second-story window a chest of old 
china which had long been in the fam- 
ily, had then struggled downstairs 
with a feather bed which he had placed 


solicitously on the lawn and had com- 


and the various types of magazines has already been 
A six-fold increase in periodical cir- 
culations from 1900 to 1930 corresponds approximately 
with the rates of increase in the numbers of high school 
and college students in the United States... . 

Intensification of general interest in education appears 
to have been one of the major trends in social attitudes 
during the past quarter-century. 
the trend correlates with the trend of magazine cir- 
culation and, presumably, of magazine reading. . . . 
Applied science has risen to a paramount position in 
the intellectual life reflected in periodical opinion.— 
From Chapter 8 of Vol. | of Recent Social Trends in 
the United States, Report of President's Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends, 1933. 


mentioned. . . . 





pleted his performance by rushing up- 
stairs again and leaping out of the 
second-story window in spite of the 
fact that the spread of the flames had 
been checked so that he was at the 
moment in no danger whatever. 

It is such panic as this which alone 
makes possible serious consideration 
of such articles as that of the icono- 
clastic editor to whom reference has 
been made. The situation would not 
be so amazing if he and his kind were 
alone in their determination to throw 
the china out of the window. 

The leading article in a national 
weekly of conservative tradition which 
appeared on the news stands almost 
simultaneously with the magazine to 
which reference has been made offers 
another striking example of panic in 
its leading article. The author reports 
the complaints of a friend, whom he 
seems to regard as the typical teacher. 
She has had, he says, two salary cuts 
and did not receive her December 
check in time to spend her Christmas 
in Bermuda as she had planned. He 
adds that this teacher spent last sum- 
mer in Europe and the previous sum- 
mer on the Pacific Coast. Finally, he 
emphasizes that she has a home where 
she does not have to pay board. And 
with this caricature of the typical 
teacher to inspire him, he proceeds to 
denounce “the unintelligent selfishness 
of people who ought to know better.” 

In normal times, such grotesqueries 
could be dismissed as a joke. Under 
the conditions through which we are 
passing, however, this would be too 


It is significant that 











much like laughing at the fool who 
has just shouted “Fire!” in a crowded 
theatre. 

Cool heads in every community in 
this state should be engaged at this 
moment in carefully surveying local 
conditions and in bringing to the at- 
tention of leaders of all organizations 
interested in the public welfare the 
facts which such surveys reveal. In 
some communities a few of these facts 
have already become so glaringly evi- 
dent that the public can no longer 
escape complete consciousness of them. 

There is the case, for example, of 
one city in the state which, being able 
to collect only a part of the tuition 
of boys and yirls attending its high 
school from non-high school district 
territory has been compelled to in- 
struct some 500 of them that they must 
pay the balance of the tuition from 
their own pockets or withdraw from 
school. Not all that is happening is 
as dramatic in its revelation of the 
destruction which is occurring. 

Data gathered for the Citizens Con- 
ference by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau reveal that in twenty- 
three states for which statistics were 
available there was a decrease of 42.77 
per cent in the number of working per- 
mits granted to children fourteen and 
fifteen years of age between 1929 and 
1931. How great the decrease has 
been since that time can only be con- 
jectured. Similar data from six states, 
thirty-one large cities in other states, 
and the District of Columbia indicate 

(Continued on page 235) 
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Expensive? 


By ROSCOE PULLIAM 
Superintendent of Schools 
Harrisburg, Illinois 


® OBVIOUSLY there are two pos- 

sible ways out of the tax crisis in 
Illinois. One is to have a thorough 
reform of the system of levying and 
collecting taxes; the other is to spend 
so much less money for tax supported 
services that the old inadequate, poor- 
ly administered system may be patched 
up to provide all the funds needed. 
The farmers and smal! real estate 
owners, who have been the chief vic- 
tims of the poor tax system hitherto, 
are demanding relief in any way in 
which it can be secured. Their plight 
is one that no fair-minded advocate 
of moderation in the reduction of tax 
expenditures can possibly ignore. Un- 
less the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, the State Teachers Association 
and other similar agencies reach them 
with the facts about the fundamental 
faults of the tax system, and the crimi- 
nal laxness with which even this poor 
system is being enforced, most of the 
small property holders will not even 
know that any relief other than dras- 
tic reduction in expenditures is to be 
had. 

The various groups who have been 
able to escape their fair share of the 
tax burden under the present system 
are, of course, interested in perpetu- 
ating it. For this reason they have 
embarked upon a vigorous campaign 
against all tax supported agencies, 
hoping thereby to distract attention 
from the faults in the system and to 
secure sufficient relief for the honestly 
over-burdened taxpayer through re- 
trenchment to keep him from demand- 
ing tax reform. In the face of these 
conditions there are several things 
that those of us who are interested 
both in preserving intact the essential 
tax supported services and in having 
them supported by economically 
sound and fairly administered taxes 
will need to do. 

The first and most obvious thing 
that needs to be done is to use every 
possible avenue of approach to pub- 
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Are Tax Supported Services 


Big business seems often to claim a divine right to the 
possession of wealth, but every student of history and eco- 
nomics knows that without the presence of the common 
man this type of divinity will not function. The rich have 
acquired their wealth from the common people, but many 
feel no urge to make return. . 
representing the common people, as well as the uncommon, 
resent the attempt to make free public education in Ameri- 


ca like a charity handed down from the bounty of the 


Therefore, | say that the slogan SAVE THE SCHOOLS 
strikes deeper in its implications than salaries or supplies 
or any other material things. The impairment of the schools 
means the weakening of the rights of every citizen, and 
though in our despair of democratic government we some- 
times cry for the man on horseback to save us from our- 
selves we know that every vestige of liberty taken from us 
will be difficult to restore just as we know that some phases 
of democratic education eliminated in a crisis like this will 
never be restored.—WILLIAM BOGAN, Supt. of Schools, 
Chicago. From an address before the N. E. A. Conven- 


tion, June 27, 1932. 


lic opinion to show that we have a 
poor, antiquated tax system which 
must be changed, and that we do not 
even honestly and fairly enforce the 
poor tax laws that we have. This 
we all understand fairly well. 

But we must go farther than this. A 
huge amount of propaganda is being 
broadcast over the country through 
prejudiced newspapers and magazines, 
through trade associations and over 
the radio to get the public to believe 
that all tax supported services are 
viciously extravagant, while the pri- 
vate enterprises represented in the 
trade associations are all so efficient 
and honest in their service to the pub- 
lic that it is an outrage to tax them at 
all. The more vulnerable a business 
is, the louder its spokesmen are likely 
to be in their protest against the as- 
sumed inefficiency of the public serv- 
ices. To counteract this propaganda, 
we need to go before the public with 
the plain facts, for, in all but a few 
isolated cases, the facts are all on the 
side of the tax supported services as 
against those provided by private en- 
terprise. This we should do in a dig- 
nified, good-natured but effective way, 
bringing the facts down to earth and 
home to each local community. 

We need to point out, first of all, 





. « Therefore, the schools 





that not only are we who work in the 
schools willing to submit to reason- 
able reductions in the cost of the serv- 
ices we are giving, but that, without 
diminishing these services, most of 
us have already made substantial re- 
ductions, even though we never did 
participate very much in the general 
inflation which private business en- 
joyed. In the community in which 
the writer lives, reductions in ex- 
penditures amounting to 27.11 per 
cent of the 1928 elementary school 
budget, and 26 per cent in the high 
school budget have been made. Yet 
the telephone company, the water and 
light company, the property insurance 
agencies, and a dozen other quasi-pub- 
lic, privately managed concerns have 
not reduced their costs to the con- 
sumer at all. True they have all suf- 
fered reductions due to loss of vol- 
ume of business, reductions which they 
have met in large part by reducing 
wages and laying off help. This par- 
ticular kind of retrenchment is not 
open to the schools, for as the depres- 
sion grows worse, the volume of busi- 
ness of the schools does not decrease, 
but actually increases. In the face of 
this positive increase we have already 
made, and expect to make further re- 
ductions in the cost of the services 
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we are giving; insisting always, how- 
ever, that these services are essential 
to the public welfare, and can not 
safely be curtailed beyond certain 
rather definite limits. In many parts 
of the state these limits have already 
been reached and passed. 

Our second line of action in meet- 
ing propaganda which seeks to dis- 
credit tax-supported services should 
take us into the territory of the enemy. 
We need to proclaim with all emphasis 
that the average taxpayer always has 
got more value for his tax dollar than 
for any other money he has spent; 
and that precisely some of those who 
are shouting loudest for the reduction 
of waste in taxes are themselves guilty 
of gross extravagances in the manage- 
ment of their own businesses. This 
can be done by actually making a few 
comparisons like those which follow. 


Comparison of the cost of keeping a 
pupil in a good city elementary 
school in ern Illinois with a num- 
ber of other things a family is likely 
to buy: 


One year of schooling in the ele- 
eae $37.40 
(Average of five largest cities in 
Southern Illinois) 


A tonsil operation -..........._.---- $55.00 
Insurance on a new Chevrolet car per 

year to preferred risks only ___.___- $37.20 

IE Nechitebincthchsicnceanenindipasad $54.40 
Fire and Tornado Insurance on a 

$5000 house per year ---..______- $30.00 
OS ae eee $35.00 
A year’s supply of cigarettes at 1 pack- 

| hee eae aa Sete $36.50 
A year’s light bill for an average fam- 

a a an eee T: $36.00 


A year’s telephone bill (provided the 
subscriber does not use his telephone 

for any other than local calls) ___.$24.00 

A month’s grocery bill for a family of 
ae ee a $35.00 
A month’s rent on a modest cottage -.$30.00 
The reader may extend the list at his own 
pleasure. Yet, for $37.40 the school is able 
to do the following things: 

(a) Give the personal attention of a 
specially trained person certified by 
the state, selected for character and 
intelligence, to each child for six 
hours a day for 180 days a year. 
Where else can this alone be 
matched ? 

(b) Give supervision and consulting serv- 
ice by a trained superintendent for 
a like time. 

(c) Give supervision and consulting serv- 
ice by an art supervisor and a music 
supervisor. 

(d) Provide supervised recreational facil- 
ities in school clubs, athletic teams, 
etc., to keep young people employed 
at safe and sane leisure activities. 

(e) Give health supervision by a trained 
nurse and when necessary arrange 
for emergency or minor corrective 
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treatment of children whose parents 
cannot pay fees. 

(f) Provide books to all children whose 
parents cannot supply them. 

(g) Operate exchanges for collecting cast 
off clothing and redistributing it to 
destitute families. 

It would seem from the above that the cost 
of a year’s schooling is certainly not ex- 
tremely high by comparison with some other 
things. 


Comparison of the cost of telephone 
service with that of the postal 


service 
Postal Telephone 
Service Service 
Fixed charge 
for average 
family per 
year’ $2.50 $24.00 
Fees for mes- 
sages any- 
where in 
North America $ .03 $.10 to $100.00 
Social attitude 
toward em- Satisfactory Doubtful 


ployees 
Unprofitable Rural free Local calls in 

services delivery, par- small com- 

given be- cel post de- munities 
cause needed livery 

Ifhe fixed charge for the postal service is computed 
by dividing $57,500,000, the postal deficit for last year. 
by the approximate number of families in the United 
States to get the average share of each family in the 
deficit. The fixed charge for the telephone is, of 
course, the annual rent. 

In view of this comparison, if, as 
we are told by the spokesmen for big 
business, the Postal Service is ineffi- 
cient, bureaucratic, wasteful and every 
other thing that is bad, what indeed 
must we say of the telephone com- 
pany? Yet the same taxpayers who 
object to increasing the postal rates 
a single cent, will endure the extortion 
of the telephone company with never 
a murmur. 


Comparison of teachers’ salaries in 
Southern Illinois with salaries paid 
workers in a number of other lines: 


Average Annual Earnings in All Industries 


in 1926 

Wage-earners, Manufacturing ------- $1309 
Wage-earners, Steam Railroad ____---_- 1613 
a ESE Sane eee Se 1566 
ID, thtt ceikennsininincininmrienaits 1117 
NE sites et Riitntecccntenecimnitits 1215 
Gas and Electricity ..............-.-. 1477 
Clerical Workers, Mfg. and Steam Rail- 

_ ei Ee: ah Re eR 2310 
a a 1332 
a ae we 2128 
Government Employees—Executive De- 

RE RNS SE AN 1809 
Teachers (United States Average)  . 1277 
gees ER 1826 
Ee: ee eee eee 593 
a $1473 


Average Earnings for Teachers in Southern 
Illinois—Between $700 and $800 
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These figures are taken from a table given in Paul 
H. Douglas, Real Wages in the United States, 189- 
1926. Boston, The Hough Miffin Company, 1930, 
an outstanding authority on wages. Figures are given 
fur 1926 because later figures are not available. Wages 
in these occupations have, of course, been reduced 
since, but it is fair to observe that teachers’ wages 
never were much above their present level and also that 
if most of these wages have been reduced one third, 
they are still higher than teachers’ wages. 





When one considers that teachers 
require two years of formal training 
above the high school, and some de- 
gree of superiority in intelligence and 
character, the salaries paid to teachers 
in the fourteen southernmost counties 
of Illinois certainly do not appear to 
be exorbitant. 


IV 


Comparison of some salaries of higher 
executives in public service with sal- 
aries paid men of similar responsi- 
bility in private business: 

Mr. Bogan, City Superintendent of 


Te So a $ 15,000 
Mr. Sargent, President of Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway ---.------ $ 61,000 


Charity should begin at home. 
When the leaders of unsuccessful 
businesses are worth so much, one 
wonders what a really successful 
business executive should receive. 


Mr. Horner, Governor of Illinois _.$ 12,000 
Mr. Ecker, President of Metropol- 

itan Life Insurance Co. ~...---- $200,000 

It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Ecker’s salary would pay the salary 
of the President of the United States 
and all but two of the members of his 
cabinet, and that Mr. Sargent’s sal- 
ary would pay thirty-three members 
of the legislature. Yet it does not take 
a genius in economic insight to see 
that the public pays Mr. Ecker and Mr. 
Sargent as certainly as it pays the 
President, the members of the cabi- 
net, and the members of the state 
legislatures. 


The reader who is alert can extend 
these comparisons out of his own ex- 
perience ad infinitum. One southern 
Illinois superintendent finds that there 
are thirty-six grade teachers in his 
city and thirty-four life insurance 
agents. Assuming that these insurance 
agents are all making a living, who in 
the last analysis pays them; and why 
should not we who hold policies in 
mutual companies object to such ex- 
travagant, incompetent ways of doing 
business? Another computed that In- 
sull alone took enough money out of 
Illinois to run the schools for over a 
year. 


We need to impress the rank and 
file of the people of this state, the 
people who now pay most of the taxes 

(Continued on page 234) 
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Our Assignment 


By C. E. VANCE 
Superintendent of Schools 
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® THE next few weeks and months 

are crucial ones with respect to ed- 
ucation. No other action of the forty- 
four state legislatures now in session 
will have as far reaching influence 
on the future welfare of state and na- 
tion as will that which has to do with 
the public schools. Temporarily, at 
least, action of these legislative bodies 
will determine whether the schools are 
to continue as an integral part of our 
social and governmental scheme or 
whether they are to be abandoned as 
another noble experiment that has 
failed. Many who have had no fear 
have had their optimism shaken by re- 
cent developments. 

The President’s Conference to Safe- 
guard Education, shows that there is 
grave concern in the minds of our na- 
tional leaders over the possibilities of 
a breakdown of our system of free 
public schools and the subsequent dis- 
astrous effects upon our national life. 

Governor Horner of our own state 
is also aware of the crisis that the 
public schools are facing as evidenced 
by his inaugural address, by subse- 
quent statements, and the further reas- 
surance that he will call a conference 
in the interest of education in the near 
future. 

Although most of us have come to 
look upon the public school as an 
accepted and necessary part of our 
democracy, we have recently had our 
assurance rudely shaken and now re- 
alize that unless heroic measures are 
taken the public schools are doomed 
to destruction or at least to irreparable 
impairment. 

Lack of financial support is the im- 
mediate difficulty that confronts the 
schools, although the real causes of 
the crisis lie deeper than that. The 
present depression and the hysteria 
over taxes have afforded the enemies 
of education the best opportunity they 
have ever had for their attack. 

There are four groups more or less 
overlapping, but yet recognizable, that 
may be classed either as definite and 
active opponents to the public schools, 
or as lending aid by their indifference. 
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or unconsciously strikes at the foundations of social and 
civic stability and progress by pruning back to death, or 
serious retardation, the life-giving sprout of education. 
—HENRY LESTER SMITH, Treasurer of the N. E. A.; 
Dean, School of Education, University of Indiana, Bloom- 


ington. 


The first is to be found within the 
ranks of Big Busines, financial and 
industrial. The second group found 
in every community is composed for 
the most part of men of moderate 
means who are opposed to the prin- 
ciple of education at public expense. 
The third group is made up of those 
who ordinarily give little thought of 
their own to social, economic, or po- 
litical problems and, who, because of 
lack of ability to think clearly for 
themselves, become an easy prey for 
the propaganda of the first and second 
groups. They are led to believe that 
taxes are the sole cause of the pres- 
ent financial grief and are not able to 
discriminate between necessary tax 
supported services and wasteful ex- 
penditure of public funds. The fourth 
group is composed of those who di- 
rectly receive the benefits from the 
schools but who, through indifference 
and not from any conscious desire, 
are hindering the schools. Because of 
the neglect of educational leadership 
they have not kept pace with the de- 
velopment of the schools and hence 
are indifferent to the dangers our edu- 
cational institutions are facing. We 
shall consider each group in the order 
given. 

It has been hard for the educator to 
believe that certain persons identified 
with and representing Big Business are 
the avowed enemies of the public 
schools. At one time it would have 
seemed incredible that financial and 
industrial leaders would be so lacking 
in foresight or care so little for the 
common welfare as to be hostile to 
the institution that our great national 
leaders, past and present, have looked 
upon as the foundation of our democ- 
racy. Our eyes have been opened. 
The present chaotic condition of busi- 
ness, as much due to the lack of fore- 
sight and the mismanagement of its 
leaders as to any other cause, has dis- 


That community is recreant to its duty that consciously 


illusioned us concerning the super- 
quality of these leaders and to their 
right to the leadership that their 
wealth gives them. There can be no 
doubt in the minds of the friends of 
education as to their concerted hos- 
tility to the public educational system. 
There is no hope of converting them 
to the support of the schools. Their 
hope of perpetuating their financial 
dictatorship and of strengthening it, is 
an obsession that blinds them to any 
other consideration. A high level of 
intelligence of the proletariat or even 
of the bourgeoise threatens their 
stronghold and is an obstacle to their 
further intrenchment. Shouting the 
popular slogan, “Reduce Taxes,” 
clothed in the pious garb of public 
benefactors, these self-appointed, su- 
per-legal guardians of the public wel- 
fare are, through the press and by 
public address, assailing the public 
schools, the last stronghold of our de- 
mocracy and almost the last vestige 
of equality—the right of all, poor as 
well as the rich, to the opportunity 
of receiving the benefits of an educa- 
tion. 

All we can hope to do in defense is 
to counteract their propaganda with 
truth that reveals their true motives. 
It seems incredible that the good citi- 
zens of our country will easily and 
placidly allow the one last vestige of 
equality of opportunity to slip through 
their hands. They will not, if they are 
informed, and the responsibility for 
their enlightenment rests on the shoul- 
ders of the school men. 

The second group composed largely 
of fairly well to do men, but with no 
children attending school and with 
little schooling themselves, we have 
always had with us. They do not un- 
derstand or appreciate the social or 
economic value of the public schools 
to the community, state, or nation. 
They cannot see that the schools have 
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we are giving; insisting always, how- 
ever, that these services are essential 
to the public welfare, and can not 
safely be curtailed beyond certain 
rather definite limits. In many parts 
of the state these limits have already 
been reached and passed. 

Our second line of action in meet- 
ing propaganda which seeks to dis- 
credit tax-supported services should 
take us into the territory of the enemy. 
We need to proclaim with all emphasis 
that the average taxpayer always has 
got more value for his tax dollar than 
for any other money he has spent; 
and that precisely some of those who 
are shouting loudest for the reduction 
of waste in taxes are themselves guilty 
of gross extravagances in the manage- 
ment of their own businesses. This 
can be done by actually making a few 
comparisons like those which follow. 


Comparison of the cost of keeping a 
pupil in a good city elementary 
school in Southern Illinois with a num- 
ber of other things a family is likely 
to buy: 

One year of schooling in the ele- 
0 a $37.40 


(Average of five largest cities in 
Southern Illinois) 


BD Ce GRIER vettitencicncoed $55.00 
Insurance on a new Chevrolet car per 

year to preferred risks only _______- $37.20 

ee es ee ee $54.40 
Fire and Tornado Insurance on a 

$5000 house per year --.__-----_- $30.00 
OS” a $35.00 
A year’s supply of cigarettes at 1 pack- 

RE UD dasttinscncdaiuecencmae $36.50 
A year’s light bill for an average fam- 

OO thisirinnstctetieiatadecntbaidacbinnnd $36.00 


A year’s telephone bill (provided the 
subscriber does not use his telephone 

for any other than local calls) ....$24.00 

A month’s grocery bill for a family of 
pe EES ee ae ee $35.00 
A month’s rent on a modest cottage ~.$30.00 
The reader may extend the list at his own 
pleasure. Yet, for $37.40 the school is able 
to do the following things: 

(a) Give the personal attention of a 
specially trained person certified by 
the state, selected for character and 
intelligence, to each child for six 
hours a day for 180 days a year. 
Where else can this alone be 
matched? 

(b) Give supervision and consulting serv- 
ice by a trained superintendent for 
a like time. 

(c) Give supervision and consulting serv- 
ice by an art supervisor and a music 
supervisor. 

(d) Provide supervised recreational facil- 
ities in school clubs, athletic teams, 
etc., to keep young people employed 
at safe and sane leisure activities. 

(e) Give health supervision by a trained 
nurse and when necessary arrange 
for emergency or minor corrective 
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treatment of children whose parents 
cannot pay fees. 

(f) Provide books to all children whose 
parents cannot supply them. 

(g) Operate exchanges for collecting cast 
off clothing and redistributing it to 
destitute families. 

It would seem from the above that the cost 
of a year’s schooling is certainly not ex- 
tremely high by comparison with some other 
things. 


Comparison of the cost of telephone 
service with that of the postal 


service 
Postal Telephone 
Service Service 
Fixed charge 
for average 
family per 
year’ $2.50 $24.00 
Fees for mes- 
sages any- 
where. in 
North America $ .03 $.10 to $100.00 
Social attitude 
toward em- Satisfactory Doubtful 


ployees 

Unprofitable Rural free Local calls in 
services delivery, par- small com- 
given be- cel post de- munities 
cause needed livery 


ifhe fixed charge for the postal service is computed 
by dividing $57,500,000, the postal deficit for last year, 
by the approximate number of families in the United 
States to get the average share of each family in the 
deficit. The fixed charge for the telephone is, of 
course, the annual rent. 

In view of this comparison, if, as 
we are told by the spokesmen for big 
business, the Postal Service is ineffi- 
cient, bureaucratic, wasteful and every 
other thing that is bad, what indeed 
must we say of the telephone com- 
pany? Yet the same taxpayers who 
object to increasing the postal rates 
a single cent, will endure the extortion 
of the telephone company with never 
a murmur. 


Comparison of teachers’ salaries in 
Southern Illinois with salaries paid 
workers in a number of other lines: 


Average Annual Earnings in All Industries 


in 1926 

Wage-earners, Manufacturing -----~-- $1309 
Wage-earners, Steam Railroad ____---- 1613 
EE ay oe ee 1566 
ND | aiscnitalb i cieewiictininiaiinns 11i7 
CS Ne 1215 
Ges and Electricity ................ 1477 
Clerical Workers, Mfg. and Steam Rail- 

DOD btctiethbcdicciewecuiuiidediowe 2310 
fF ae eee ee 1332 
PE TINE. Sncetieciapininss 2128 


Government Employees—Executive De- 
partment 
Teachers (United States Average) .. 1277 








ES EL aE. Oe 1826 
Farm Labor ------- ines 593 
Average Earnings ~...............-- $1473 


Average Earnings for Teachers in Southern 
Illinois—Between $700 and $800 


March, 1933 


These figures are taken from a table given in Paul 
H. Douglas, Real Wages in the United States, 1890- 
1926. Boston, The Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930, 
an outstanding authority on wages. Figures are given 
for 1926 because later figures are not available. Wages 
in these occupations have, of course, been reduced 
since, but it is fair to observe that teachers’ wages 
never were much above their present level and also that 
if most of these wages have been reduced one third, 
they are still higher than teachers’ wages. 

When one considers that teachers 
require two years of formal training 
above the high school, and some de- 
gree of superiority in intelligence and 
character, the salaries paid to teachers 
in the fourteen southernmost counties 
of Illinois certainly do not appear to 


be exorbitant. 


IV 


Comparison of some salaries of higher 
executives in public service with sal- 
aries paid men of similar responsi- 
bility in private business: 

Mr. Bogan, City Superintendent of 


Schedin,, GRIME: pciiccwatncnncd $ 15,000 
Mr. Sargent, President of Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway ~~..------ $ 61,000 


Charity should begin at home. 
When the leaders of unsuccessful 
businesses are worth so much, one 
wonders what a really successful 
business executive should receive. 


Mr. Horner, Governor of Illinois -.$ 12,000 
Mr. Ecker, President of Metropol- 

itan Life Insurance Co. ~.------ $200,000 

It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Ecker’s salary would pay the salary 
of the President of the United States 
and all but two of the members of his 
cabinet, and that Mr. Sargent’s sal- 
ary would pay thirty-three members 
of the legislature. Yet it does not take 
a genius in economic insight to see 
that the public pays Mr. Ecker and Mr. 
Sargent as certainly as it pays the 
President, the members of the cabi- 
net, and the members of the state 
legislatures. 

The reader who is alert can extend 
these comparisons out of his own ex- 
perience ad infinitum. One southern 
Illinois superintendent finds that there 
are thirty-six grade teachers in his 
city and thirty-four life insurance 
agents. Assuming that these insurance 
agents are all making a living, who in 
the last analysis pays them; and why 
should not we who hold policies in 
mutual companies object to such ex- 
travagant, incompetent ways of doing 
business? Another computed that In- 
sull alone took enough money out of 
Illinois to run the schools for over a 
year. 


We need to impress the rank and 
file of the people of this state, the 
people who now pay most of the taxes 

(Continued on page 234) 
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® THE. next few weeks and months 

are crucial ones with respect to ed- 
ucation. No other action of the forty- 
four state legislatures now in session 
will have as far reaching influence 
on the future welfare of state and na- 
tion as will that which has to do with 
the public schools. Temporarily, at 
least, action of these legislative bodies 
will determine whether the schools are 
to continue as an integral part of our 
social and governmental scheme or 
whether they are to be abandoned as 
another noble experiment that has 
failed. Many who have had no fear 
have had their optimism shaken by re- 
cent developments. 

The President’s Conference to Safe- 
guard Education, shows that there is 
grave concern in the minds of our na- 
tional leaders over the possibilities of 
a breakdown of our system of free 
public schools and the subsequent dis- 
astrous effects upon our national life. 

Governor Horner of our own state 
is also aware of the crisis that the 
public schools are facing as evidenced 
by his inaugural address, by subse- 
quent statements, and the further reas- 
surance that he will call a conference 
in the interest of education in the near 
future. 

Although most of us have come to 
look upon the public school as an 
accepted and necessary part of our 
democracy, we have recently had our 
assurance rudely shaken and now re- 
alize that unless heroic measures are 
taken the public schools are doomed 
to destruction or at least to irreparable 
impairment. 

Lack of financial support is the im- 
mediate difficulty that confronts the 
schools, although the real causes of 
the crisis lie deeper than that. The 
present depression and the hysteria 
over taxes have afforded the enemies 
of education the best opportunity they 
have ever had for their attack. 

There are four groups more or less 
overlapping, but yet recognizable, that 
may be classed either as definite and 
active opponents to the public schools, 
or as lending aid by their indifference. 


That community is recreant to its duty that consciously 
or unconsciously strikes at the foundations of social and 
civic stability and progress by pruning back to death, or 
serious retardation, the life-giving sprout of education. 
—HENRY LESTER SMITH, Treasurer of the N. E. A.; 
Dean, School of Education, University of Indiana, Bloom- 


ington. 


The first is to be found within the 
ranks of Big Busines, financial and 
industrial. The second group found 
in every community is composed for 
the most part of men of moderate 
means who are opposed to the prin- 
ciple of education at public expense. 
The third group is made up of those 
who ordinarily give little thought of 
their own to social, economic, or po- 
litical problems and, who, because of 
lack of ability to think clearly for 
themselves, become an easy prey for 
the propaganda of the first and second 
groups. They are led to believe that 
taxes are the sole cause of the pres- 
ent financial grief and are not able to 
discriminate between necessary tax 
supported services and wasteful ex- 
penditure of public funds. The fourth 
group is composed of those who di- 
rectly receive the benefits from the 
schools but who, through indifference 
and not from any conscious desire, 
are hindering the schools. Because of 
the neglect of educational leadership 
they have not kept pace with the de- 
velopment of the schools and hence 
are indifferent to the dangers our edu- 
cational institutions are facing. We 
shall consider each group in the order 
given. 

It has been hard for the educator to 
believe that certain persons identified 
with and representing Big Business are 
the avowed enemies of the public 
schools. At one time it would have 
seemed incredible that financial and 
industrial leaders would be so lacking 
in foresight or care so little for the 
common welfare as to be hostile to 
the institution that our great national 
leaders, past and present, have looked 
upon as the foundation of our democ- 
racy. Our eyes have been opened. 
The present chaotic condition of busi- 
ness, as much due to the lack of fore- 
sight and the mismanagement of its 
leaders as to any other cause, has dis- 
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illusioned us concerning the super- 
quality of these leaders and to their 
right to the leadership that their 
wealth gives them. There can be no 
doubt in the minds of the friends of 
education as to their concerted hos- 
tility to the public educational system. 
There is no hope of converting them 
to the support of the schools. Their 
hope of perpetuating their financial 
dictatorship and of strengthening it, is 
an obsession that blinds them to any 
other consideration. A high level of 
intelligence of the proletariat or even 
of the bourgeoise threatens their 
stronghold and is an obstacle to their 
further intrenchment. Shouting the 
popular slogan, “Reduce Taxes,” 
clothed in the pious garb of public 
benefactors, these self-appointed, su- 
per-legal guardians of the public wel- 
fare are, through the press and by 
public address, assailing the public 
schools, the last stronghold of our de- 
mocracy and almost the last vestige 
of equality—the right of all, poor as 
well as the rich, to the opportunity 
of receiving the benefits of an educa- 
tion. 

All we can hope to do in defense is 
to counteract their propaganda with 
truth that reveals their true motives. 
It seems incredible that the good citi- 
zens of our country will easily and 
placidly allow the one last vestige of 
equality of opportunity to slip through 
their hands. They will not, if they are 
informed, and the responsibility for 
their enlightenment rests on the shoul- 
ders of the school men. 

The second group composed largely 
of fairly well to do men, but with no 
children attending school and with 
little schooling themselves, we have 
always had with us. They do not un- 
derstand or appreciate the social or 
economic value of the public schools 
to the community, state, or nation. 
They cannot see that the schools have 
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contributed anything to their financial 
success, or that they owe anything to 
the community for the stability of so- 
ciety that has made their success pos- 
sible. They are the penny pinchers 
with one-way pockets. One satisfac- 
tion is found in the fact that their in- 
fluence is slight because they are al- 
ready in ill repute in their respective 
communities. 

The third class should be of vastly 
more concern to the friends of edu- 
cation in the local communities. Many 
honest, well intentioned citizens, bur- 
dened by taxes, conscious of waste 
and extravagance by public officials 
are attacking all tax supported insti- 
tutions with a vengeance akin to ha- 
tred, blindly and without discrimina- 
tion. They are worthy of an honest, 
patient effort to set them right. They 
must be informed as to the true causes 
of the tax situation and led to believe 
that the schools are making an honest 
effort to eliminate all waste in school 
expenditures. They must be led to see 
that tax reform and not revolution is 
the only way out; and that the public 
schools are a moral, social and eco- 
nomic asset to them. Close analysis 
of our problems shows that there is 
little or no difference in the objec- 
tives of the Tax Payers League and 
the program of the school men. Both 
seek relief from the excessive burden 
of tax on real estate, both oppose graft 
and lavish expenditure, both oppose 
the practice of putting political expe- 
diency before public good.. The great- 
est difficulty between the two groups 
is due to the misunderstanding by 
each of the motives of the other. Again 
it must fall to the lot of the school 
man to win this group over. Recently 
school men have been invited to ap- 
pear before such groups and the re- 
sults have been a better understanding 
and more sympathetic attitude toward 
each other. 

Finally, it is the last group to whom 
we must look for aid if our schools 
are to be saved. There is little or 
nothing we can do about it if the peo- 
ple who receive the benefits of the 
schools decide that it matters little 
whether or not the schools close their 
doors or are seriously impaired. In 
prosperous times it is possible to go 
beyond the actual demands of the pub- 
lic in furnishing valuable services. 
But unless the people have been car- 
ried along with the educational pro- 
gram, understand and sympathize with 
it they can easily be led astray by the 
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first demagog that raises his head in 
times of stress. We, as leaders, have 
been so intent on our problems, so 
engrossed in our efforts to break the 
path that we have turned to find that 
our followers have lagged behind. 

Unless the people believe the 
schools to be a fundamental agency 
in our social, political, and economic 
welfare and believe it whole-heart- 
edly, our efforts will be wasted. There 
is plenty of evidence that many people 
accept the schools merely as a matter 
of course with little or no apprecia- 
tion of their indispensability. People 
who will applaud the statement that 
“the schools are the fundamental foun- 
dation of our democracy,” will have 
their faith shaken by such statements, 
heard everywhere now, as “There is 
too much education,” “We are indulg- 
ing in fads and frills,’ “We should 
go back to the three R’s,” “The schools 
have failed else we would not have 
the crime and indifference to law,” 
etc. 

Our first job is to cause the public, 
especially those who are directly re- 
ceiving benefits from the school, to see 
and believe as we see and believe that 
any policy that seriously interferes 
with the public schools is socially, 
morally, and economically disastrous 
to our country’s well being. We must 
show them that we are teaching the 
three R’s better than ever before. In 
addition to that important function, 
we are accomplishing much more. The 
schools have had thrust upon them 
many of the tasks that were formerly 
problems of the home. In all too 
many instances, the schools have not 
only had to teach morals but at the 
same time counteract the effect of bad 
examples of the home. The school is, 
or should be, a social laboratory 
where the future citizens are learning 
and practising in their natural settings 
the attributes of honesty, reliability, 
honor, industry, as well as the knowl- 
edge and skills that are essential to 
successful living. Who is so wise as 
to be able to say dogmatically just 
what is most fundamental in building 
a life? 
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We must cease to emphasize the 
value of an education in terms of dol- 
lars and cents and displace the idea 
that an education is wasted if it does 
not lead immediately into a paying 
position. We must stress value of ed- 
ucation as a means of a broader, fuller 
life in which the economic side is only 
a part. We must also inform the peo- 
ple that those who are saying at this 
time that there is too much education, 
really mean there is too much educa- 
tion for the common people. 

If our educational system has failed 
in any one particular it is that it has 
not gone far enough in reaching and 
holding the strata of our population 
which yield our potential criminals. 
Recent studies made of the educational 
advancement of the inmates of Jack- 
son Prison in Michigan show that 
79.88 per cent of those incarcerated 
did not reach the eighth grade. The 
schools then are not responsible for 
the prevalence of crime but on the 
contrary they should be credited with 
the remarkable stability of society un- 
der present trying conditions. 

No doubt there has been waste and 
extravagance in the expenditures of 
tax money. In certain instances it 
might be shown that the best judgment 
has not always been shown in the man- 
agement of all of the educational in- 
stitutions. | However, the unbiased 
person will be forced to admit that 
the schools have given more service, 
dollar for dollar, than any other tax 
supported institution. To attract pub- 
lic attention to graft, waste, and prodi- 
gal spending of tax money is a com- 
mendable service. But indiscrimi- 
nately to attack public institutions ir- 
respective of the service given or the 
fidelity and honesty with which they 
are administered shows either that ha- 
tred has displaced reason or that the 
accusers in desiring their destruction, 
have a motive other than the social 
welfare. 

Our first step is to establish or re- 
establish faith in the public schools, 
a deep faith that their impairment is 
disastrous. Not a wishy-washy, half- 
hearted faith, but a conviction that 
will arouse action toward their sup- 
port. We, as leaders, must abandon 
the ways of the meek and lowly, the 
self sacrifice of the martyr and take 
on an aggressiveness born of faith and 
devotion to a noble cause. That is 
our immediate assignment and time is 
the essence of the obligation. 
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Meeting The Present Crisis 


In Education 


By FRANK L. EVERSULL 
Principal, Senior High School 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


@ A CHARACTERISTIC of the age 

in which we live is its restlessness. 
Men have become uneasy about the 
certainties of society, politics, eco- 
nomics, and religion. Changes in so- 
cial attitudes, economic conditions, the 
political outlook, and educational 
standards are the order of the day. 
While orderly, progressive change 
produces a feeling of satisfaction, 
changing from a higher level to a 
lower is always disturbing. The lat- 
ter brings unrest and uneasiness. It 
is this unrest and uneasiness that is 
producing the great crisis in education 
today. 

Public education faces a situation 
which is unique in the history of this 
developing, restless, evolving nation. 
The schools in the United States have 
progressed to their present stage of 
efficiency because the public has de- 
manded advancement. Travelers who 
returned from Europe spoke in glow- 
ing terms of what European countries 
were doing, and there was an immedi- 
ate effort to provide similar educa- 
tional offerings in our schools. Dis- 
satisfied with the courses offered, 
patrons asked for an intensive, unified 
curriculum. They asked for high 
schools, junior colleges, and for great 
universities. Disappointed in medi- 
ocre teachers, the requirements were 
made higher at each meeting of the 
legislature, until at last public educa- 
tion became what fathers and mothers 
desired for their sons and daughters. 
The program of the school was to give 
every child, at public expense, tool 
subjects, together with vocational 
training and a cultural background 
which would fit the boy or the girl for 
participation in the greatest demo- 
cratic society the world has ever 
known. It must be remembered that 
throughout these years the fathers and 
mothers have been the moving spirits 
for change. 


Then came the great catastrophe. In 
the twinkling of an eye those who had 
been aggressive in a campaign for lib- 
eral, free, public education started to 
take a defensive attitude. Chaos in 
education was then immediately threat- 
ened. The school teacher had to de- 
fend the rights of the children against 
the opposition of those who advocated 
retrenchment. In this defense, it must 
be remembered, school teachers are 
not fighting for salaries or for high 
taxes. Teachers are fighting for a 
system of education which is free, pub- 
lic, and adequate, which has been 
built up because parents have de- 
manded that sort of program through- 
out the years. The teachers are now 
standing between the present genera- 
tion and the ruin of the next. The 
unfortunate thing is that so many of 
the citizens fail to realize that this 
change has taken place. 

It must not be forgotten that we live 
in a new world. The transition which 
has taken place has had tremendous 
effects upon the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of humanity. We 
have passed from a period of man 
power to electric power, steam power, 
and gas power. Men today can feed 
and clothe the world in much less 
time than they ever could before. 
Great confusion has resulted from the 
disturbance in wages, prices, capital 
investments, the whole social fabric, 
as well as in the industrial and com- 
mercial world. This maladjustment 
has resulted in the greatest period of 
unemployment that our country has 
ever known. In turn there is a grow- 
ing feeling of unrest, of distrust, and 
of maladjustment. Out of these un- 
toward conditions of life the disposi- 
tion to make retrenchments is an easy 


The fine educational opportunities enioved by vour 
children have not come about by accident. They have 
been built up, against the bitter opposition of class in- 
terests, over a long period of time. Every step of prog- 
ress has been contested by ignorance and selfishness. 
Taxation for schools, the abolition of tuition charges, 
the free public high school, the state university, and 
every other worthwhile reform represents a hard fought 
battle. Today all that has been won stands in peril. Public 
education is our first and last line of national defense. 
It is now being attacked. Will the parents of America 
do their plain duty in defending it?—WILLIAM G. 
CARR, Director, Research Division, N. E. A. 





step. One of the first institutions to 
suffer is the public school. 

We have been too long satisfied 
with selfishness and greed. We have 
countenanced graft and chicanery in 
politics. We have contributed to the 
narrowing of the social and economic 
order. What we have today is the 
product of our own hands and our 
own brains. If we could get control 
of the forces of selfishness and recog- 
nize the fact that it is just as neces- 
sary for man to be honest in banking 
and in politics as it is for him to be 
honest in dealing with children, if we 
could understand that the social struc- 
ture must be supported by as noble 
leaders as those that try to support the 
economic structure, then we would be 
on the way to the solution of our prob- 
lem. But children must not suffer 
while we attempt to rectify our mis- 
takes. Whatever else happens educa- 
tion must go forward. 

President Hoover opened the Citi- 
zens’ Conference on the Crisis in Edu- 
cation with these words: 

Our nation faces the acute responsibility 
of providing a right-of-way for the American 
child. In spite of our economic, social, and 
governmental difficulties, our future citizens 
must be built up now. We may delay other 
problems but we cannot delay the day-to- 
day care and instruction of our children. 

Great leaders stood up at that con- 
ference to point to some very definite 
steps that need to be taken. Secre- 
tary Frank Morrison of the American 
Federation of Labor said with con- 
vincing clearness: 

We must guard against retrenchments 
which reduce the educational opportunities 
of our children. Salary cuts, employment 
of teachers with lower standards, curtail- 
ment of the school year, or unduly increas- 
ing the standard teacher load are incom- 
patible with this social policy. 
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Charles E. Hearst, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
spoke in behalf of that group of peo- 
ple who have probably felt the depres: 
sion more than any other. He stated 
that there must be a re-evaluation of 
the entire educational system in order 
to determine what things are funda- 
mental and what are not, and there 
must be elimination of waste due to 
political interference with the machin- 
ery of education. 

One of America’s best economists, 
Dr. A. B. Hall, of the Brookings In- 
stitute of Washington, D. C., called 
attention to the following: 
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Above are shown some comparative rank- 
ings for Illinois among the 48 states. 

Illinois has evid of ability 
that would enable her to rank near the top 
in school finance items if she cared to do so. 
However, Illinois is not entitled to a high rank 
in evidences of tax burden and effort to 
support schools. Consequently, Illinois does 
not receive a high rank in true measures 
which indicate school expenditures. 
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Major wastes in education should be elim- 
inated through the elimination of control and 
interference by politicians, of political ap- 
pointments, and of political corruption. 
Local school districts and local governments 
should be reorganized and consolidated. 


Superintendent Frank Cody, a past 
president of the Department of Super- 
intendence, and superintendent of the 
schools of Detroit, said that the school 
year need not be shortened, that the 
teaching load need not be increased 
beyond the ability of the teacher to 
offer a reasonable standard of instruc- 
tion; that the size of classes in special 
subjects such as art, music, and do- 
mestic arts can be made as large as 
that of the average academic class; 
that all other possible economies 
should be made before a readjustment 
of teachers’ salaries be effected. 


Dr. Edward E. Hunt, of the Re- 
search Commission on Social Trends, 
New York City, recommended that 
there should be set up in every local- 
ity, councils to mobilize and clarify 
public opinion in order to deal more 
generously and wisely with the pres- 
ent crisis in education. 


Secretary of the Interior Wilbur 
said, in closing this conference: 


We have all met here to discuss a very 
practical question, a question that is going 
to be decided in a thousand or more places, 
by school boards, by legislatures, perhaps by 
Congress, by superintendents of schools, and 
the decisions made by all of those individuals 
are going to determine in a large measure 
just what will happen to this generation of 
American children. The likelihood of sud- 
denly coming out to clear skies is not very 
great. We have to think, it seems to me, in 
terms of an emergency that will last over 
the decisions of this year. So that I ask you 
as you go back to your various communities 
and to your responsibilities to bear in mind 
that you came here for just one purpose and 
that was to see what could be done under 
our American system to be sure that our 
boys and girls of this particular period are 
not robbed of their birthright in education. 
That is what this is all about and I brought 
up a proposition here that I thought high- 
ways less important than schools. I still 
think so. You didn’t think that was worth- 
while doing anything about; but you have 
your responsibility of proposing something 
just as practical as that, and to see that 
whatever is practical in the resolutions that 
are proposed gets into the hands of the 
people that make the decisions. If you are 
going to pay school teachers, you have got 
to get the money to pay them, and that 
money now is going to be sought for from 
a dozen sources. So that we must take an 
aggressive attitude for the schools if we are 
going to see our children through. This is 
a matter of fighting, not a matter of passing 
resolutions, and there is no better thing to 
fight for than the American school child, and 
I want to leave with you, as you go, that 
challenge. Fight the highways, fight the 
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The lowa Academic Tests in 


Illinois 
@ AT the State Association Meeting 
last year, the Iowa Academic Con- 
test was brought to the attention of a 
group of high school principals and 
others by Dean T. E. Benner, College 
of Education, University of Illinois. 
The achievement tests used by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, under the direction of 
E. F. Lindquist, University of Iowa, 
were recommended and the results ob- 
tained both from the administrative 
and teaching point of view were highly 
praised. Illinois schools were given 
an opportunity to benefit from this 
battery of tests on a non-competitive 
basis at the same time receiving full 
comparative benefits. 

The invitation has again been ex- 
tended by Iowa University for Illinois 
Schools to participate in their Every- 
Pupil Academic Contest, on May 9, 
1933. The cost per pupil is negligible 
in comparison with results obtained. 
The prospects of an Illinois Every- 
Pupil Academic Contest participated 
in by four to five hundred high schools 
of our state within the next few years 
offers a distinct challenge to Illinois 
school men and leadership in Educa- 
tion in Illinois. To be able to secure 
for our high schools each year a bat- 
tery of superior achievement tests for 
all academic subjects taught, and a 
concrete incentive to pupils, teachers, 
and school administrators for the ex- 
penditure of increased effort in teach- 
ing and learning, are definite aims at- 
tached to the adoption of such a test- 
ing program. It merits our consider- 
ation. Bulletin No. 667, University of 
Iowa, contains announcements for 
their Fifth Annual Contest—J. B. 
BUCKLER, Principal, High School, 
Casey, Ill. 
politicians, fight all the groups—it’s worth- 
while. 

Lest we admit to the public that we 
have been wasteful, careless, and with- 
out plans the profession must stand 
up and become vocal today in behalf 
of the free public schools. It is our 
solemn duty to stand by the institu- 
tions that have as their sole objective 
the perpetuation of the greatest gov- 
ernment on the face of the earth. 
Teachers must protect other people’s 
children in these dark hours of dis- 
trust and distress. We fight not for 
salaries or for pet hobbies. Today 
we fight for principle. And that prin- 








ciple is that the public schools shall 
not fail the boys and girls of today. 
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The Organized Profession at Work 








A Tribute 


In the crisis of the seventies, as 
a boy, I was amazed at the sacri- 
fices made by our pioneer teachers 
of that day. I could easily see 
that it was because of their love of 
children and of teaching. Wheth- 
er in time of famine or in time of 
plenty, the teacher lives, not for 
self, but for the children and the 
community. I have learned that 
the selfish man or woman seldom 
remains long in the work. When 
the terrible days of the World War 
were on, who led in food conserva- 
tion? Who led in the sale of lib- 
erty bonds? Who led in collecting 
clothes, food, and funds for the 
Red Cross? No man dares tell me 
that this service was rendered for 
selfish purposes. Only consecrated 
lives could have accomplished so 
much. 


And what of the teachers of to- 
day? They are serving in a worse 
crisis than ever before; their re- 
sponsibility is greater; parental 
control has relaxed; environment 
is more destructive. The teacher 
load is almost doubled. In spite of 
all these difficulties, teachers are 
again leading on the welfare side. 
They see that the children get food 
and clothing. They help in com- 
munity chest drives. There may 
be a delay of a month or six 
months in their pay, or it may be 
cut off entirely, yet there is no de- 
lay in their teaching or in their 
efforts to promote the welfare of 
children. 


Who is it that removes gloom 
from the lives of children? Who 
is it that inspires them with ambi- 
tion and courage? Who leads 
them to look forward to useful 
lives? Who is it that is saving 
civilization in these dark hours? 
You are forced to answer—the 
teacher. Yes, the teacher is meet- 
ing these larger obligations in even 
a larger way than ever before. All 
honor, therefore, to the teachers of 
today! Their courage and conse- 
cration are the hope of our democ- 
racy. This is my tribute to the 
loyalty and devotion of the teach- 
ers of Illinois and of the Nation. 


—J. W. Crasrree, Secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association 











To Save the Schools 


@ IN NORMAL times the work of the 
teacher is quietly and peacefully 
constructive. Within the last twelve 
months, due to a depression that has 
rocked the very foundations of civi- 
lization, the work of the teacher has 
become electrified into an energetic, 
dramatic crusade to preserve some of 
the fundamental rights of mankind. 

At the recent Citizens Conference on 
the Crisis in Education, called by 
President Hoover at Washington, it 
was shown that the hysteria of re- 
trenchment had already cut deep into 
the American principle of equality of 
opportunity. Vital school services 
have been abandoned. School support 
has been curtailed from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent throughout the 
United States. More than 4,500 
schools have closed. A rising tide of 
organized opposition to anything but 
a rudimentary education threatens to 
destroy the right of every child to a 
fair start in life. It is to protect this 
right that teachers are redoubling 
their efforts and strengthening their 
organizations. 

Four blocks north of the White 
House on one of the principal thor- 
oughfares of the nation’s capital 
stands a seven-story building in which 
the organized profession is centering 
the activities waged in behalf of 
childhood and the future of democ- 
racy. It is the headquarters of the 
National Education Association. Here 
a staff maintained by the nation’s 
teachers is at work on the vital prob- 
lems of the profession. In the field 
are more than 200,000 members, alert, 
active to save the schools. 

The quiet work of building through 
the decade just past has prepared the 
profession to face a great crisis. Teach- 
ing is an established, recognized, ap- 
preciated occupation. The qualifica- 
tions of teachers have been steadily 
improved. Within a period of four- 
teen years, attendance at summer 
school was raised from 40,000 to 275,- 
000 students. The number of state 


teacher colleges grew from 25 to 140. 
Financial support for education 
trebled. The economic and social 
status of the teacher became more 
secure. In 1917 the average income 
of a teacher was $635. In 1931 it ex- 
ceeded $1,400. In the same period 
fifteen new states adopted teacher 
tenure laws; seventeen new states 
adopted state teacher retirement sys- 
tems. Because of these solid founda- 
tions, today the profession faces 
eventual success instead of disaster. 

Affiliated with the national organ- 
ization, and working together toward 
these achievements, are the education 
associations of states and communi- 
ties, today an active army of more 
than 775,000 teachers. Upon these 
local, state, and national bodies rests 
the responsibility of saving for Amer- 
ica the principle of free and uni- 
versal education upon which it was 
built. 

The staffs of these associations are 
at work. The success of these efforts 
is indicated in the recommendations of 
the Citizens Conference on the Crisis 
in Education that educational service 
should have priority over every other 
public enterprise, and that further cur- 
tailment of educational opportunity 
can not be permitted without damage 
to children and to national life. 

The teachers of Illinois, at the At- 
lantic City convention of the National 
Education Association, initiated an im- 
portant movement toward relief for 
schools which may be taken as an il- 
lustration of the manner in which the 
organized profession, throughout the 
nation, centralizes its efforts in defense 
of education in the headquarters staff 
of the National Education Association. 
Delegates from Chicago introduced the 
following resolution which was 
adopted by the Assembly: 


Funds should be provided by the federal 
government to assist the states in making an 
adequate education available to every child 
and adult. 


Consequent to this action, bills have 
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now been introduced into Congress to 
provide for the relief of education 
locally through funds of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. As 
these lines are being written, members 
of the headquarters staff are preparing 
reports which they have been called 
upon to make at the Capitol Hill 
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hearings on all of these measures. 

The organized profession is at work. 
It is achieving results. Upon the 
foundations of more than a decade of 
achievements, it looks forward with 
confidence. For complete success it 
needs only the cooperation of every 
teacher at this critical time. 


Vitalized Commencements: 
Their Educational Values 


By MANFRED J. HOLMES 


Professor of Education 
Illinois State Normal University 


® PUBLIC enemies of democracy? 

Traitors to the cause of social safe- 
ty and to the liberation of human life 
in progressive freedom? Yes! Such 
is everyone who actively destroys or 
passively permits the crippling of our 
free public education. 

The public school is the most dis- 
tinctive, the most indispensable, the 
most preciously valuable product of 
our American experiment in free gov- 
ernment for and by the people. It is 
the first line of defense against the 
State’s most dangerous enemies—ig- 
norance, inéfficiency, and wrong do- 
ing. 

These years of financial distress and 
shrinkage of public revenues have 
already imperiled the efficiency and 
may yet endanger the very existence 
of the people’s schools. What can be 
done so to interpret to the people the 
absolute necessity and the supreme 
value of their schools that their faith 
in public education will be renewed 
and their determination to maintain 
it increased rather than diminished 
at this dangerous crisis? 

Among the possible ways of doing 
this the annual Commencement sea- 
son offers by far one of the best op- 
portunities for revealing in clear, in- 
teresting, and richly impressive ways 
the meaning of public education to 
the people of community and state. 
When this suggestion was made at a 
recent meeting of the Illinois School- 
masters Club some of the superintend- 
ents immediately decided to make 
their Commencement doings this year 
a real interpretation of the indispensa- 
ble meaning and value of the schools 
to their communities. 

Such special adaptation of Com- 
mencement-week exercises need not be 


expensive. Each school district will 
work out its own way of showing the 
people what their schools are doing 
that make them indispensable to safe, 
efficient, and happy life in the local 
and the larger units of social relations. 
It should be made convincingly clear 
to the people, the pupils, and the 
teachers themselves that their first line 
of defense must not be abandoned 
in this time of danger. 

The nature and extent of Commence- 
ment doings can be determined by the 
teachers, pupils, and cooperating citi- 
zens of each school district. There 
is a great variety of possibilities. Ex- 
hibits representing the vital meaning 
of phases of the school work could be 
prepared and displayed in ways that 
would be interesting and revealing. 
Demonstrations of various activities of 
school education, perhaps in the re- 
spective departments in which these 
activities are carried on or on open 
stage could be presented. Pageants or 
other forms of activity that symbolize 
or picture meaningful phases of local, 
state, or national history or present- 
day life could be used. The panto- 
mime might be used. Songs and 
stories that express worthy achieve- 
ments of fellow citizens and the nat- 
ural higher aspirations of the human 
soul could have a worthy place. 

The nature of the activity or phase 
of life represented would dictate the 
kind of garb used. Progressive schools 
are abandoning the inept imitation of 
the medieval cap-and-gown garb with 
its implications of special classes, spe- 
cial privileges, and arbitrary author- 
ity. The most beautiful and meaning- 
ful garb ever worn is the becoming 
dress of free citizenship; and nothing 
can be more honorable than the evi- 
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dence of qualification for rendering 
well some line of vocational service 
in the giving and receiving of life in 
a democratic social order. We have 
social classes in a democracy, but the 
basis of classification is the differen- 
tiation of service rendered. It would 
be easy to modify or decorate the citi- 
zenship garb, when that is desirable, 
so as to show not the class of persons, 
but the class of service the person or 
the group represents. 

If the question of expense should 
become a serious obstacle to carrying 
out appropriate plans for showing the 
real meaning of the public schools, it 
is quite probable that a big hit could 
be made by enlisting the intelligent 
loyalty of the pupils who might pre- 
fer to turn their pin and ring money 
towards such a school and community 
interest, rather than to use it in the 
narrower personal way. 

Of course Commencement week 
should provide a variety of features. 
In addition to the business and official 
recognition of those whose educational 
attainment has reached the stage of 
“graduation,” and in addition to what 
may be done to reveal or interpret the 
necessity and value of education (dem- 
onstrations, exhibits, pageants, pan- 
tomimes, short address or addresses, 
etc.) there should be provided various 
appropriate happy activities of folk 
dancing, folk songs, picnicking, com- 
munity visiting, and any other social 
or business doings the community 
might care for. 

The occasion should be a real com- 
munity affair both in its deeper seri- 
ous meaning and in its offering op- 
portunity for enjoying together some 
of those lighter aspects of culture that 
unite people in a common life. If 
ten thousand—even one thousand— 
schools of Illinois should give such 
vitalized meaning to their Commence- 
ment doings it surely would be a 
power in revitalizing and renewing 
interest, loyalty, and determination in 
maintaining the strongest safeguard 
and the proudest achievement of 
American democracy —our public 
schools. 





Attention Members of the 
Illinois Association of 
Deans of Women 


Since the funds of the I. A. D. W. are 
temporarily tied up, due to the close of the 
bank at Mount Vernon, the treasurer, Miss 
S. Cornelia Pierce, Mount Vernon, Illinois, 
would greatly appreciate prompt payment of 
1933 dues. 
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Come to the N. E. A. July 1-7, Chicago 


Educational Leaders of Illinois and Chicago Bid You Welcome 


To tHe TeacHers OF ILLINOIS: 


@ THE summer meeting of the National Ed- 

ucation Association will be one of excep- 
tional significance for education in America. 
Chicago is inviting the world to a great 
exhibition celebrating the unparalleled scien- 
tific and mechanical achievements of the hun- 
dred years of its corporate life. As education 
has made possible this marvelous industrial 
development there is hope that it will solve 
the perplexing social and economic problems 
that result from mechanical progress and 
build on the foundation of America’s ma- 
terial success a civilization worthy of the na- 
tion’s destiny. It is fitting, therefore, that 
the teachers of America meet here to stimu- 
late faith in education and to take counsel 
against dangerous trends. We welcome the 
teachers of Illinois to this great meeting, and 
ask them to join with us of Chicago as 
hosts to the teachers of the nation. Not in 
generations have the schools faced problems 
so grave and disturbing, nor been in greater 
need of unity and vision, but courage and 
intelligence may turn emergency into oppor- 
tunity. Therefore we believe that this meet- 
ing will be of surpassing importance in 
American educational history —Wituiam J. 
Bocan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 


Welcome to Members of 
The N. E. A. 


As a representative of more than forty-six 
thousand Illinois teachers, I extend a most 
cordial and sincere welcome to the officials 
and delegates of the National Education As- 
sociation on the occasion of its seventy-first 
annual convention. 

Chicago prides itself on being one of three 
cities to have been honored by the presence 
of the convention four times, and it hopes to 
give expression to its appreciation of that 
privilege in deeds—not words. 

In a recent compilation of statistics from 
the 1930 census, Illinois ranked fifth among 
the states in a general summary of health, 
wealth, and culture. Illinois would like to 
rank first in the heartiness of its welcome 
to you. 

When Marquette and Joliet crossed the 
prairies of this state, the Illini, an Indian 
tribe for whom the state was named, greeted 
them with a pleasure comparable to ours 
today. We repeat the sentiment of the grand 
sachem, who said: “I thank thee for taking 
so much pains to come and visit us; never 
has the earth been so beautiful, or the sun 
so bright as today; never has our river been 
so calm, or so free from rocks; never has 
our tobacco had so fine a flavor, or our corn 
appeared so beautiful as we behold it today 
....Come and dwell with us.” While we do 
not present the members of the N. E. A with 
slaves and peace pipes as gifts, and while 
we do not offer you dog and buffalo meat 
for your feasting—as our predecessors did 
to the first guests of the state—we are, nev- 
ertheless, eager to make your visit with us 


such a joyous reality and pleasant memory 
that you will wish to “come and dwell with 
us” again. 

Illinois, once claimed by the Spanish, ex- 
plored and occupied by the French, held 
by the English, and conquered by the Ameri- 
cans, now unconditionally surrenders to the 
N. E. A. the key to its greatest city, to the 
hearts of its citizens, and to the Century of 
Progress Exposition. 

It is a truism that the three great influ- 
ences in civilization are the home, the church, 
and the school; and while the home should 
guide social discipline, the church inculcate 
moral discipline, and the school direct intel- 
lectual discipline, the school finds itself 
forced by the complicated conditions of this 
era to assume additional responsibilities and 
extend its province into all three fields. As 
the obligations have multiplied, so have the 
dificulties; and it is with increased mutual 
respect and admiration for the members of 
our profession that we assemble this year to 
renew our inspiration and enthusiasm in con- 
course with our fellows. 

May the session in Chicago give you a 
well merited physical recreation and a spir- 
itual re-creation with which to meet the prob- 
lems ahead. 

Take with you from this city, which has 
been enriched by your association, Chicago’s 
motto, “I will,” the will to fight the good 
fight, finish the course, and keep the faith 
without discouragement. Joun W. THAL- 
MAN, Superintendent, Waukegan High 
School. 


Illinois Invites and Will Welcome 
The Teachers of America 


The teachers of Illinois and the nation 
will discover unusual reasons for attending 
the meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Chicago this summer. It will be 
nothing short of a revelation for them to 
get first-hand information of how the teach- 
ers of Chicago have carried on in the face 
of one of the most difficult financial situa- 
tions which has beset any city in America. 
They will learn at first-hand of the high 
quality of teaching done by teachers who 
have gone for months without pay. They 
will have a higher appreciation of the teach- 
ing profession when they learn of the con- 
scientious and patriotic services of the teach- 
ers of this great city. 

In addition to this, they will find the phys- 
ical accommodations as good as the very 
best which the Association has ever enjoyed. 
Within a few blocks of the great hotel that 
will house the headquarters, they will find 
the Field Museum, which would repay any 
teacher for the study she may be able to give 
it. I visit it once every year and find new 
inspiration and new instruction upon every 
succeeding visit. 

Close by is the Shedd Aquarium, recog- 
nized as one of the greatest aquariums in 
the world, where the teacher may secure 


first-hand information in that field of bi- 
ology. 

In this same group will be found the Plan- 
etarium. I have never visited any other in- 
stitution of its kind and can not, therefore, 
make a comparison, but it is one of the most 
illuminating and instructive experiences that 
any teacher could have. 

It must also be said that closely related 
to these three institutions will be the expo- 
sition of the Century of Progress, commem- 
orating the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Chicago. I have visited some 
of the buildings and have witnessed the ex- 
periments that were going on to make this 
exposition a most unique educational event. 
Here the teachers will have the opportunity 
to study the social customs, the economic 
conditions, and the national characteristics 
of every nation on the earth. 

I believe that any teacher would find the 
opportunities for educational inspiration and 
instruction which may be had from these 
four sources equivalent to a summer spent in 
our best educational institutions, or a trip 
abroad. 

Chicago and the State of Illinois with its 
48,000 teachers will welcome the teachers 
from other states with a feeling of assurance 
that all who come will be inspired and 
profited by their attendance.—Hon. Francis 
G. Bratr, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


Welcome to Chicago 


We, members of the teachers organizations 
in Illinois, welcome our friends from other 
states to the next great convention of the 
N. E. A. We welcome you to the City of 
Chicago. We welcome you to the Century 
of Progress Exposition; to the museums; to 
the parks; to our educational exhibits and 
to cool breezes of Lake Michigan. 

Seven days of excellent educational pro- 
grams prepared by the NEA! There will 
be a program for every department. Every 
teacher and administrator will find some- 
thing of value in speeches, music and ex- 
hibits. 

The Department of Vocational Education 
especially invites all teachers of vocational 
and technical subjects. An excellent pro- 
gram has been prepared for July 5 and 6. 

“On to Chicago” for the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion, July 1 to 7—H. H. Hacen, President, 
Department of Vocational Education. 


Welcome to Chicago in 
July, 1933 


We extend a most cordial invitation to 
all members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation to come to Chicago in July of this 
year. 

At any time Chicago holds many attrac- 
tions for visitors. Its splendidly equipped 
hotels, its miles of magnificent boulevards 
along the shores of Lake Michigan, its fa- 
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TEACHING SERVICE THEN AND NOW: PERCENTAGE OF TRAINED TEACHERS 
In 1913 only 32% of the teachers of Illinois had two or more years of training beyond 


high school graduation. 
Illinois 


ssion. 


as a length of service in the same district more than twice as long as ha 


In 1932 the corresponding percentage was 72%. 
‘oes not intend to go back to pre-war educational standards despite the de- 
Her teachers are far better trained than in 1913. Moreover, the typical teacher 


the typical 


teacher in 1913—an evidence of satisfactory service as well as of professional stability. 








mous educational institutions, its beautiful 
parks, its extensive bathing beaches, make 
Chicago, in the summer season, a center of 
intense interest for all seeking wholesome 
recreation, entertainment or study in any 
field of knowledge. 

This year there is the added attraction of 
visiting the marvelous Century of Progress 
International Exposition, which celebrates 
the hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of this glorious capital of the world’s greatest 
inland empire. 

The Century of Progress Exposition will 
point out the great achievements of the past 
century. The contributions of the sciences 
to human progress will be presented in a 
manner easily understood by all. The ex- 
hibits will show how scientific discoveries of 
the past century have brought about im- 
proved means of transportation and commu- 
nication, new processes in manufacturing 
and higher standards of living. The story 
of science’s contribution to human progress 
is the theme of this truly marvelous Exposi- 
tion and will instruct, delight and entertain 
all who enter its gates. 

We bid you welcome. Your visit to Chi- 
cago this summer will be a unique experi- 
ence that will become one of your most 
pleasant and treasured memories.—HERBERT 
C. Hansen, Past President, Department of 
Elementary Principals. 


A Welcome from Chicago 
Principals 

The Chicago Principals Club joins with 
other organized groups of Chicago teachers 
in welcoming the National Education Asso- 
ciation to Chicago next June. We welcome 
you to the second largest and the second 
richest city in America. 

Chicago, the metropolis of the middle 
west, is the capital of a great central em- 
pire. The products and influences of its in- 
dustries, transportation systems, and cultural 
centers reach to the ends of the earth. Chi- 
cago is a little confused just now in its own 
affairs. Blind leaders with power to control 
are interfering with progress but in time 


real leadership will bring us out of this cloud. 

Chicago’s great school system is under at- 
tack; but 14,000 loyal teachers have held the 
lines against the onslaught of powerful and 
ruthless forces. Chicago’s teachers will hold 
the lines till better days come. 

Chicago is to be the host of the world 
in the “Century of Progress,” opening in 
June. It is a century of material progress. 
Can we prove to the world that it is also 
a century of spiritual progress? Chicago 
welcomes the N. E. A. as the force for 
demonstrating the advance made in spiritual 
progress. 

The Chicago Principals Club welcomes the 
principals of the United States. We hope 
you will visit our headquarters at 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Room 1200.—Aaron KLINE, 
President, Chicago Principals Club. 


Inspiring Contacts 


To THE TEACHERS OF AMERICA: 


“These are the times that try men’s souls.” 
The souls of men in the field of industry are 
being tried. The souls of men in the field of 
finance are being tried. The souls of men 
in the field of agriculture are being tried, and 
the souls of men in the field of education are 
being tried as never before. We teachers 
today need the courage and strength to face 
and hold back the reactionary forces that 
threaten to force the schools backward twen- 
ty years, and destroy the progress that has 
been made during that time. I believe, 
therefore, that we teachers of America need 
the personal contact with the teachers of Chi- 
cago that the convention will give in order 
to inspire us with the same indomitable 
courage that has enabled the Chicago teach- 
ers to carry on during the trying times of 
the past two years. 

Therefore, the fertile prairies of Illinois, 
with their rivers gently flowing, beckon to 
you and say, “Come.” The concrete ribbons 
which traverse the State of Illinois in all 
directions and which form the finest system 
of highways known in the world, await you; 
the fifty thousand teachers of Illinois stand 
ready to welcome you. The Century of Prog- 
ress is there awaiting to entertain and in- 
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struct you. Come, see, enjoy with us, and 
we guarantee that you will go away feeling 
perfectly satisfied—Noan M. Mason. Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Oglesby. 


Chicago Host to N. E. A. 


If one is to judge by their power of en- 
durance these past two years, the “I Will” 
spirit of Chicago teachers will never be 
doubted. 

It is this spirit that infused the teachers 
on their way to the Atlanta convention of 
the N. E. A. back in the good old days of 
29. Chicago delegates have been enjoying 
the hospitality of convention cities through- 
out the country for many years, and it was 
decided then that we launch a program to 
invite our fellow teachers to Chicago in 1933. 

“Chicago in °33” was the slogan. We 
knew at that time of the plans for the 
World’s Fair to be held in Chicago to cele- 
brate the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
city. We were aware, also, of the educa- 
tional opportunities at the exposition when 
the name of the Fair was announced as “A 
Century of Progress Exposition.” 

The Chicago teachers enlisted the support 
of all our good friends downstate. After a 
few rehearsals of such songs as “Illinois,” 
“When It’s Fairtime in Chicago,” and a few 
of the folk songs we managed to get through 
our first program rather successfully. Mr. 
William J. Bogan, our superintendent, then 
extended a formal invitation. Great applause 
seemed to indicate that the delegates were 
anxious to come to Chicago and the Fair. 

Many of the delegates had recalled the 
last N. E. A. convention in Chicago, in 1912, 
the year after Ella Flagg Young, Chicago’s 
superintendent, was its president. Other 
delegates had heard much of the “Chicago 
Beautiful” plan and were anxious to see 
our famous fifteen mile “Outer Drive” with 
its park system on one side, and our great 
inland sea with its numerous beaches on the 
other. 

In 1930 the bubble had burst, but this did 
not cool the ardor of the Chicago Division 
for again extending its invitation at Co- 
lumbus. Our program was a little more 
elaborate and showed great improvement in 
the chorus work. The men. delegates from 
downstate entered into the spirit of the songs, 
and their voices made a nice balance for 
the fair delegates from Chicago. “We were 
getting good.” 

You can judge for yourselves what a fin- 
ished troupe we had after more demonstra- 
tions in Los Angeles and Atlantic City. In 
fact, our strong contenders for the conven- 
tion, Detroit and Milwaukee, only made a 
fair showing when Chicago was finally ac- 
cepted. 

Despite the lack of funds Chicago’s morale 
has not been broken and we look forward to 
July when 20,000 or more educators and 
their families will come to Chicago for a 
great convention. Preparations are being 
made which will insure our visitors an enjoy- 
able time. The National Headquarters Com- 
mittee has chosen the Stevens Hotel as its 
headquarters. No finer site could have been 
selected, and we know you will appreciate 
their selection. Again we extend to all our 


downstate friends a great welcome, and hepe 
we can reciprocate for the fine times our 
Chicago delegates have had at the Spring- 
field conventions.—Wm. J. Pace, President. 
Chicago Division I. S. T. A. 
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An Uninformed Person 
Deals With An Acute Situation 


@ ONCE upon a time there was an Uninformed Person. 
He was That Way because he lived within himself, if 


you know what I mean. 


This Uninformed Person did 
practically nothing to im- 
prove his Environment nor 
that of his Children. In fact, 
he didn’t know that they had 
one. He was a Poor Fish 
and a fish, y’understand, 
probably doesn’t know that 
it lives in water—at least not 
until it is thrown out on dry land. 

This man was a toiler, and a very poor toiler he was, 
too, for the reason that he used the tools that his grand- 
father’s grandfather had used, because he did not believe 
in the Fads and Frills of his own day. Very meagre fare 
the family of this Uninformed Person had, and Winter 
Was Come’ (I don’t mean Jf) and there was just a little 
lard in the larder, no Pork nor Gravy. So you can see 
for yourself that the Uninformed Person’s Environment 
was lacking in some very 
essential elements. 

Now it chanced that a 
swarm of bees* lived in a 
hollow tree beside the tum- 
bledown house where resid- 
ed this Uninformed Person. 
But as he seldom took his 
eyes from his toil the U. P. was scarcely aware of their 














21The Depression (if you get me). 
*Pest! The whole business—bees, hive and honey—are to represent Dynamic 
Education. 


presence until a Prankish Politician caught one of 
the bees and thrust it down the U. P.’s back and the bee 
followed an Old Apian Custom in announcing its pres- 
ence. So the U. P. was Sore and he followed one of the 
bees home and found there were many, many of them 
and he observed their Activities, and it all looked to him 
like Play with no Discip- 
line—just racing from 
flower to flower and back 
again—and the humming 
noise of the hive suggested 
Happiness and from his 
own experience he knew 
that happiness and work 
don’t go together. So he came out of his Preoccupation 
long enough to try to determine what the product of these 
Activities was. 


While he was thus occupied a Member of the Tax- 
payers’ Flower Picking League came along and observed 
the interest of the Uninformed Person and saw his Op- 
portunity. That amber substance, said the member of 
the T. F. P. L., would do the Uninformed Person’s chil- 
dren no good—and he pointed out what a sticky sugared 
Mess it was. Far better for them the almost lardless 
larder—Bare Essentials. And the Uninformed Person 
Saw Through It and went out and picked all the white 
clover blossoms and the Member of the T. F. P. L. carried 


them all away. 
The bees, being bees, still made honey, but it was In- 


ferior, because the bees had had their Budget Reduced.— 
E. P. B. 




















Secondary Education! 
Pass In Review! 


By Robert B. Browne 
University of Illinois 


® TO attempt within the confines of 

a single volume a portrait of Sec- 
ondary Education in these somewhat 
United States is an ambitious venture, 
but there are many who would essay 
it. Each year finds one or two or 
more authors who present their hum- 
ble offerings. From the way in which 
they borrow from one another, and 
the general and almost total lack of 
anything fresh and original, the inde- 
fatigable, durable reader of books on 
education is certain to conclude that 
the only justification for spoiling so 
much good white paper lies in furnish- 


ing textbooks for the standardized 
courses in “Principles” and “Prob- 
lems” that inhabit the Teachers Col- 
leges and Schools of Education. 


I speak of such courses not to dis- 
honor them, for I have been guilty of 
them myself and have come to regard 
the course in Principles as the funda- 
mental one. Nor would I discourage 
the authors of textbooks for such a 
course; I have awaited with some im- 
patience the book that would fill the 
place left empty by the senescence of 
the excellent treatment by Inglis. And 
so I welcome each attempt, and espe- 
cially the interesting and (compara- 
tively speaking) original “Secondary 
Education,” by Lull.* 





*Lull, Herbert G. Seconpany Epucation. W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc. New York, 1932. 366 pp. 


The task attempted is a difficult one. 
The scene is wide, even vast, and is 
constantly shifting, and perspective 
hard to win. Facts are plentiful, and 
usually near at hand, but principles 
elude us. There never was a time 
when mankind was master of so many 
facts, yet certain of so few principles. 
Perhaps the most helpful approach to 
the study of Secondary Education is 
the historical one, and this is the 
method of Lull. Perspective may be 
gained by “retrospective”, (to put an 
adjective in place of a noun for the 
sake of euphony). This review of the 
classical tradition in the colonies, and 
its stubborn survival thereafter, is 
thrown into contrast by Lull with the 
indigenous culture of American civili- 
zation of the earlier and the later day, 
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as a means of setting up the main 
problem of redirecting secondary edu- 
cation today. (All such authors every- 
where are commited to “redirection”’) , 
and I am inclined to agree; it is a 
labor from which there is no surcease, 
for no sooner is a redirection accomp- 
lished, than the scene changes and all 
that has been achieved appears no 
longer appropriate. The theorist in 
Education is the modern Sisyphus. 
But were the task finally achieved, 
there would be no need of more books. 
Our author then turns to the role our 
colleges have played in the develop- 
ment of secondary schools (a dual 
role, angel and villain). The revival 
of the motive of vocational prepara- 
tion is next discussed, and the his- 
torical approach is concluded by a 
consideration of the curriculum lag. 
For the purposes in mind, this his- 
torical review appears to be well done. 

The author draws upon fields that 
lie close to education, especially soci- 
ology, for much material to support 
his thesis of redirection. This redi- 
rection appears to be needed princi- 
pally by the curriculum, and it is to 
the curriculum that the author devotes 
most of his attention. He has sum- 
marized the results of our thinking to 
date in a fashion that is clear, and not 
too tedious reading. Particularly ar- 
resting is the final chapter of the book 
on “Indoctrination and Freedom,” a 
controversial question that hinges 
largely upon definition. 

This book has a place, and I in- 
vite the attention of Illinois teachers 
to it. 





Book Received 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 434- 
438 Goodwyn Institute, Memphis, Tenn.: 

How to Get a Position in School or Col- 
lege, by George W. Cox, M.A., Manager of 
College and Specialist Bureau, and W. H. 
Jones, Founder and President of Southern 
Teachers’ Agency. The experience of thirty 
years in teacher-placement compacted into 
seven chapters, subdivided with sectional 
headings, for quick and easy reference: 

I. You Yourself. 

II. How to Find the Opening. 

Ill. How to Get the Most from Your 

Agency. 
IV. How to Make an Effective Application. 
V. The Application Letter. 
. Mechanical Forms. 
The Letter Form. 
The Envelope. 
The Composition of the Letter. 
The Inclosures. 
The Use of Telegrams. 
The Follow-up. 
VI. How to Win in the Interview. 
VII. You on the Job—How to Deserve and 
Win Promotion. 


Cloth. 98 pp. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
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The Cook County Tax Situation: 


By HAYDEN N. BELL 


Assistant State's Attorney in Charge of Tax Matters, City of Chicago 


® Taxation in some form is the only 

support and essential means of gov- 
ernment. We have enjoyed the bless- 
ings of government, along with the 
elements of earth and air, so long we 
have come to associate them together, 
and to feel we can never lose them. 
This may be true of earth and air, 
which are not of our own making, but 
it is not true of government, which is 
of our own making. 

The first thought I ask you to pause 
and seriously consider is,—govern- 
ment depends absolutely upon our- 
selves, and 

We can lose our government. 

The question follows: What are the 
consequences of its loss? 

The institutions of private prop- 
erty and personal security, involving 
the pursuit of happiness, depend upon 
government, and the loss of govern- 
ment involves the loss of all life 
means to civilized man—the loss of 
lands, homes, hoards, and all we know 
as property, and life itself. 

The only force that stands between 
our comfortable civilization and the 
fierce life struggles of the jungle, is 
our government. The essential means 
of government is taxes, and the sur- 
est way to destroy government is to 
withhold its necessary revenues. 

History and reason both teach that 
life without government is impossible 
and unthinkable, and that the worst 
government is better than no govern- 
ment at all. 

These general reflections are perti- 
nent to our present tax situation in 
Chicago. 

On January 10, 1933, there were 
delinquent, due, and unpaid taxes for 
the years 1928, 1929, and 1930, in this 
county, in the total amount of $171,- 
788,166. 

As a direct result of this condition 
public officers and employees are un- 
paid and deprived of the means of 
creature comforts. In a sense they 
are chained in their public jobs, with- 
out pay or the means of living. Be- 
cause schools derive all of their reve- 
nue from general taxation school 
teachers are the hardest hit. The per- 
sonal suffering and material losses of 


*Radio talk delivered over Station W. 1. B. O., 7:45 
p- m., January 23, 1933. 


this class of public servants will never 
be fully known, and their devotion and 
heroism will never be fully understood 
or adequately recompensed. 

It is my purpose to analyze and 
briefly outline the causes, which led 
to this major disaster, and threat to 
the existence of government in Chi- 
cago. 


Causes Underlying 
Present Crisis 

Under the Revenue Law of 1898 two 
boards for the assessment of property 
were created: a Board of Assessors 
and a Board of Review. At first these 
boards did not have equal assessing 
powers, but by tinkering legislation, 
equal powers were soon secured to 
both boards. This created a system in 
which the work of making assessments 
was completely duplicated. 

In this system public interest in as- 
sessments in the Assessor’s Office was 
lost, because the assessments were fin- 
ally made in the Board of Review. 
Public interest in assessments in the 
Board of Review was lost, because the 
primary responsibility in the public 
mind was in the Board of Assessors. 

This duplicating system gave rise 
to inequalities, favoritism, and graft, 
which Prof. Simpson of Northwestern 
University, after a study for educa- 
tional purposes, stated amounted to 
fifty millions annually. Of this 
amount he estimated approximately 
fourteen millions were due to political 
favoritism or carelessness, and thirty- 
six millions to plain money graft. 

No government could continue to 
exist under such a drain. 

Mayor Cermak was the first person 
of vision, and force to carry through, 
who recognized the approach of the 
inevitable breakdown in our taxing 
system. As president of the Cook 
County Board he appointed, late in 
1926, The Joint Commission of Real 
Estate Valuation, with Mr. George O. 
Fairweather, as the directing manager. 
Under Mr. Fairweather’s fearless di- 
rection, this Commission brought the 
facts to light, and by pitiless publicity 
mobilized the legal, moral and civic 
forees of the community which finally 
achieved the abolition of the offending 
system by legislation. 

(Continued on page 232) 
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Are You Keeping Your 
School Patrons Informed? 


By ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Jr. 


Superintendent, District 148 


Dolton and Riverdale, Illinois 


@ IT is not entirely the fault of the 

school patrons that, through igno- 
rance of what the schools are doing 
for their children, they have cut from 
the school budgets appropriations for 
very necessary forms of education un- 
der the impression that these forms 
are “fads” and “frills.” 

Why not? 

Lacking authoritative information 
from the public school teachers they 
are easily influenced by cheap propa- 
ganda circulated by self-seeking poli- 
ticians and certain selfish interests; 
the politicians, hoping to shift public 
interest away from padded payrolls 
and padded contracts and the inter- 
ests to avoid their share of just taxa- 
tion. 

We, as the school leaders in Illinois, 
have been lax indeed in keeping our 
local school public informed as to 
the changes in educational methods 
and curriculum, why these changes 
have come and what they mean. The 
public harks back to “the good old 
days” and is properly shocked to find 
that the “schools” have added many 
new subjects to the curriculum that 
were not to be found in the golden 
days of the 3 R’s. 

Much of the blame for the harm re- 
sulting to the children in the present 
halting and even retrogression of edu- 
cational progress may be laid directly 
at the doors of the school leaders who 
have gone ahead, with the aid of the 
school boards—which more often than 
not have given mere sanction and not 
understanding aid—to make changes, 
add new courses, abandon old ones, 
without making any effort to inform 
the school patrons about the changes. 
When everyone was busy in the days 
of prosperity, no one seemed to care. 
Now with so much time to gossip and 
so much financial stress, attention has 
been centered on the schools and the 
public is suddenly surprised to find 


If schools are a blessing in good times, they are an 
| imperative necessity in bad times. They safeguard the 
health of the child; they fortify the home; they give 
hope and encouragement to citizens who are the victims 
of misfortune but who can take satisfaction that their 
The schools are ourselves work- 
ing together in the education of our children. 


children are cared for. 
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them different from those of thirty 
years ago. 

This new interest can be directed 
to the great benefit of the schools. 
For once educational leaders in the 
State (this to include every teacher 
in every community) may gain the 
public ear with information about 
their schools and what they are do- 
ing. 

The first and most loyal friend the 
schools have is the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Before this 
group the teachers and principals will 
be welcome to appear and state their 
cause. They will find no more loyal, 
intelligent, alert and sympathetic lis- 
teners anywhere. The art teacher may 
here tell why she teaches art, why it 
is important to the children to have 
this most important side of their lives 
developed. Here may be exhibited 
the work of the boys in manual train- 
ing. A school supper prepared and 
served by the domestic science depart- 
ment will do much to convince the 
mothers—and fathers (for how better 
can you reach a father’s heart? )—of 
the value of cooking. Let the sewing 
class put on a Fashion Show wearing 
the garments they have made and you 
can easily convince your patrons that 
this is no fad. Then when they are 
impressed with the work as exhibited 
by these attractive girls, tell them 
what it means to a girl to be able to 
sew, that many of them come from 
homes where it is not or cannot be 
taught; let them know the difference 
between sewing at home alone, and 
sewing with the group at school. Make 
them understand that the work is prac- 


times are hard we need to make that education better 
—to take more seriously our common task of preparing 
the young for life—JOURNAL OF THE N. E. A., Jan- 








tical and invaluable. Tell them of 
those cases in every manual arts class 
of pupils who are not intellectually 
inclined but are “motor-minded,” who 
have here a chance to excel, while in 
every other phase of school life they 
are submerged by the more intellec- 
tual. Then explain how valuable, on 
the other hand, it is for the bookish 
child to realize that there are many 
other kinds of accomplishment in life 
besides academic achievement. 
Keeping the children informed as 
to the why and the wherefore of each 
subject helps. It is not enough that 
they study geography, nature study 
and music, but they should know, at 
least when they have reached Junior 
High School age, why they are study- 
ing them. Children are the common- 
est means of informing the parents 
about the school; they have always 
been and probably always will be. 
Opportunities for various depart- 
ments of the school to function in 
community affairs should be utilized. 
The teacher of music should be able 
to supply musical numbers for com- 
munity gatherings. By the excellence 
of her work she should carry convic- 
tion as to the value of her department. 
In addition the public should be in- 
formed that of all the changes in the 
teaching of any subject none are 
greater than those in the teaching of 
music—if the teacher is capable and 
progressive. Let the children demon- 
strate that music is no longer a matter 
of singing endless and boring notes, 
notes, notes, as it was so apt to be in 
the days when the parents were chil- 
(Continued on page 233) 
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Why Join the I. 


@ IN 1931 the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 

ciation enrolled 39,842 members, the larg- 
est number ever enrolled in any year. Last 
year, 1932, the enrollment was 36,473, or 
3,369 fewer than in the year before. Notic- 
ing this loss and realizing the necessity for 
a strong organization now more than ever 
before, the Representative Assembly at its 
meeting in December unanimously adopted 
resolutions that efforts be made to increase 
the membership, and that no reduction be 
made in the membership dues. Below is our 
editorial contribution to the effort to in- 
crease the membership and to show that such 
membership is worth much more than the 
cost. 

We are answering the question: “Why 
Join the Association?” 


1. The association is helpful in a profes- 
sional way. 

A. At division and state meetings, edu- 
cational topics are treated by great leaders 
and school problems are discussed by ex- 
perts. The inspiration received and the con- 
tacts made at these meetings develop a help- 
ful esprit de corps among the teachers that 
enables them to work more happily and 
efficiently. 

B. The Ivuinois TEACHER, containing at 
least 32 pages, goes to all members ten times 
a year. This official organ of the association 
publishes a record of the business of the 
association, the more important findings of 
our research department, editorial comment 
on the problems, program, and activities of 
the association, and as much of general edu- 
cational theory, practice, and news as the 
space will permit. Many teachers have said 
that this magazine alone is worth the mem- 
bership fee. Besides this regular organ, the 
findings of our full-time research specialist 
in printed or mimeographed form, news serv- 
ice bulletins by the secretary, and other cir- 
culars and pamphlets are being continuously 
distributed over the state. 


2. The association has prevented reac- 
tionary and dangerous legislation. 

At every session of the General Assembly, 
several dangerous or reactionary bills are 
introduced, and their evil effects must be 
made plain to the legislators. For instance, 
in the last several regular sessions the town- 
ship and community high schools have been 
the subject of vicious attacks by their op- 
ponents, and the teachers’ pension laws are 
always the subject of attacks. Then there 
are always those who try to reduce school 
costs regardless of school efficiency. 

The present situation in regard to schools 
in Illinois is not good, but it is much better 
than in many other states. 

Try to imagine what the present school 
situation in Illinois might be if there had 
been no teachers’ organization in the state 
for the last twenty years, and you will then 
realize that you owe to the association your 
most enthusiastic support. 

Your organization is now doing all it can 
to prevent unwise and destructive retrench- 
ments and curtailments, and it will lead the 
campaign for rehabilitation of the schools 
when times get better. 


3. The association is a necessity from a 
financial standpoint. 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


S.T.A.? 


Anyone who studies the history of teach- 
ers’ salaries in Illinois will certainly con- 
clude that no teacher can afford to stay out 
of the organization. 

In the period of 16 years preceding 1928, 
the average of teachers’ salaries in Illinois 
increased 153 per cent; and even now in this 
time of depression and panic are higher than 
in 1913, the last normal year before the war. 

Remember this: These increases could 
never have been made if the organized teach- 
ers of Illinois had not advocated and 
promoted legislation permitting higher school 
tax rates and increases in the state school 
fund. The small membership fee of two 
dollars is a very small part of the financial 
benefits actually rendered each teacher by 
the association. Remember also that there 
are other powerful organizations now ad- 
vocating a reduction in school costs and 
school privileges. If salaries for teachers 
and school advantages for children are to be 
kept up to reasonable standards, it will be 
necessary for the I. S. T. A. to continue to 
be strong and active. 


4. The association has a splendid record 
of achievement that deserves your apprecia- 
tion and approval. 

Just a few things credited to the efforts 
of the organized teachers of Illinois in the 
last few years are higher professional stand- 
ards for beginning teachers, improved certifi- 
cation laws, improved school sanitation, 
wider use of school grounds and buildings, 
improved and extended high-school facilities, 
free high-school tuition for children in non- 
high-school districts, improved child-labor 
laws, vocational and continuation schools, 
free textbooks by district referendum, free 
transportation of pupils, law prohibiting 
high-school fraternities and sororities, coun- 
ty truant officers, improved compulsory at- 
tendance laws, eight months minimum school 
term, increased salaries of teachers and su- 
perintendents, teachers’ pensions, teacher 
tenure, increase in appropriations to state 
normal schools, increase in state school fund 
from one million to ten million dollars a 
year, an improved method of distributing the 
state school fund, large increases in school 
revenues made possible by increased school 
tax rates, and several laws of local applica- 
tion, particularly for Cook County and Chi- 
cago. 


5. State-wide organization is necessary in 
our times. 

This is an age of group and class organ- 
ization integrating into larger units. Local 
and sectional groups have their place, but 
the big problems of a state system of edu- 
cation can be solved only by a strong and 
active organization functioning as a state 
unit. The L. S. T. A. is the one all-inclusive 
organization of teachers in the State. 


Other groups with strong state-wide or- 
ganizations are the lawyers, physicians, den- 
tists, osteopaths, editors, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, miners, musicians, clerks, barbers, 
beauty culturists, nurses, engineers, firemen, 
conductors, carpenters, and many other 
crafts; women voters, farmers, realtors, bank- 
ers, tax-payers, tax-dodgers, the wets, the 
drys, etc., etc., ad infinitum. Many of these 
organizations: havé educational programs and 
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plans for school improvement and very pro- 
nounced opinions concerning taxation; we 
must be ready and able to co-operate with 
them when they are right and to correct 
them when they are wrong. 

6. Honest teachers should respect their 
obligations. 

The association works not only for its 
members but for all teachers and the whole 
cause of education. All teachers are receiv- 
ing benefits from its work and owe it their 
support. Surely no honest, self-respecting 
teacher wants to ride free while other teach- 
ers “furnish the car and pay for the gas.” 

7. The association will be needed and 
must be continued in the future. 

There is a continuous demand for changes 
and adjustments in our educational system 
to adapt it to the changing social, industrial, 
and economic conditions in our state and to 
progressive ideals of education. Examples 
of improvements now needed are a larger 
state school fund, an improved tax system, 
new sources of school revenue, more liberal 
support for the University of Illinois and the 
state schools for teacher training, larger 
units for school administration and taxation, 
and other items named in our legislative 
program. 

Teachers, because of their intimate knowl- 
edge of the schools, must be ready to play 
their full part in making these changes and 
improvements. They must have a strong and 
active organization that can work through 
and with other organizations and furnish 
them definite and reliable information con- 
cerning the schools and the needed improve- 
ments. This is our duty as teachers and as 
citizens. 

8. There is increasing evidence that the 
I. S. T. A. is performing its functions. 

Many other organizations, the general 
public, and the executive and legislative de- 
partments of Illinois now recognize the I. S. 
T. A. as a most potent factor in school im- 
provement and educational progress. 

The association now has several employees 
who work full time to promote its purposes. 
The research department has collected much 
data in support of our program of progress 
and to guide us in making future programs; 
there is an increasing demand from many 
sources for information from this depart- 
ment. Many requests are made to the secre- 
tary and other officers for addresses at meet- 
ings of all sorts of organizations and for 
conferences, advice, information, and written 
articles concerning educational problems. 

The association now occupies a new and 
permanent administration building on a 
beautiful site facing the State Capitol in 
Springfield, which indicates that the teach- 
ers of Illinois have faith in their organization 
and mean to continue its effective work in- 
definitely in the future. 

Many members of several years experience 
know that the above statements are true and 
that the association is worth much more to 
every teacher in actual dollars than she is 
charged for membership dues. 

All teachers who are or have been mem- 
bers of the association should proclaim this 
message to those not yet enrolled. Let us 
not be satisfied until we have a 100 per cent 
membership. 

Come on in. This is your organization. 
You need the association, it needs you, and 
the state educational system needs all of 
us.—R. C. Moore. 
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The College Preparation of the 
Administrative Heads of Illinois 


Public High Schools Outside of 


This study was prepared by P. E. Burner, 
Harry L. Monroe, and L. E. Rademacher, 
graduate students in the University of Illi- 
nois, under the direction of J. A. Clement, 
Professor of Education, University of Illinois, 
and A. W. Clevenger, High School Visitor, 
University of Illinois. 


@ CONSIDERABLE interest has been mani- 

fested from time to time in the prepara- 
tion possessed by administrative heads of 
high schools. Many persons believe that the 
time is close at hand when the principals of 
the smaller and medium-sized schools will, 
in most instances, have at least the equiva- 
lent of a year of graduate preparation. Dur- 
ing the present school year the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has submitted to all secondary 
schools holding membership, a referendum 
on the proposal of the Association to require 
of the administrative head of all secondary 
schools accredited by the Association a mas- 
ter’s degree or the equivalent, a minimum 
of six semester hours of graduate work in 
education, and a minimum of two years of 
experience in teaching or administration. 
This proposed new standard is not to be 
retroactive within the Association. It is in- 
teresting to know that the member schools 
to date have voted as follows: Number of 
schools voting “yes,” 1,783; Number of 
schools voting “no” 428. This proposal be- 
ing endorsed by a ratio of approximately 
four to one will quite likely become a Stand- 
ard for the Accrediting of Secondary Schools 
by the North Central Association. 

The present study was undertaken in order 
to discover the actual amount of combined 
academic and professional preparation which 
administrators in the State of Illinois had 
had. The data used were those found in 
the annual reports made to the High School 
Visitor, for the year 1932-1933. Five hun- 
dred fifty-two high schools were included in 
the study. The schools were divided into 
five groups according to size. In Group I, 
having fewer than 100 pupil enrollments, 195 
schools were represented; in Group II, with 
enrollments of 101-250, 215 schools; in Group 
III, with enrollments of 251-500, 77 schools; 
in Group IV, with enrollments of 501-1000, 
37 schools; in Group V, with enrollments 
above 1000, 28 schools. 

The academic degrees received by admin- 
istrative heads may be used as one measure 
of their collegiate and university prepara- 
tion. Of course this does not indicate the 
exact nature of the courses pursued nor any 
work or study which certain persons may 
have done which has not led directly to the 
conferring of a degree. As will be noted in 
Table 1, the percentage of administrative 
heads in each group of schools was tabulated 
under the name of the highest degree pos- 
sessed. In case a bachelor’s and also a mas- 


ter’s degree were reported only the master’s 
degree was listed. 

Out of the total number of 552 admin- 
istrative heads reporting, 4 or 0.73 percent 
have the doctor’s degree; 215, or about two- 
fifths or 38.95 percent, have the master’s de- 
gree; 315 or nearly three-fifths or 57.07 per- 
cent, have the bachelor’s degree only; and 
18 or 3.26 percent are without any degree. 
It is evident from Table 1 that the relative 
number having the bachelor’s degree only, 
decreases with the increase in size of the 
schools from 73.85 per cent in Group I, to 
35.71 in Group V, and that the relative num- 
ber having the master’s degree becomes larg- 
er with an increase in the size of the school 
from 23.59 percent in Group I to 50.00 per- 
cent in Group V. However, these differences 
are not regular. Group I differs from Group 
II by a much larger, relative, amount than 
any other two. Groups IV, III, and II differ 
but little from each other, but the difference 
between Group V and Group IV is not very 
much larger. Group V contains all those hav- 
ing the doctor’s degree and none of those 
having no degree. This is in harmony with 
the trend mentioned previously. The ir- 
regular, relative, distribution of those having 
no degree is not what one would expect. 
Considering only those having any degree at 
all, it is evident that the assumption that the 
larger schools have better trained administra- 
tive heads than do the smaller, as far as 
academic training goes, is valid, though less 
than half of the total number for all sizes 
of schools have the master’s degree. 

In order to determine the validity of the 
assumption previously mentioned, that is, the 
larger the schools the better the professional 
preparation of the administrative heads, the 
schools were again classified into different 
sized groups with respect to enrollments. 
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Chicago 


Group I included 192 schools; Group II, 214 
schools; Group III, 77 schools; Group IV, 
35 schools, and Group V, 27 schools. A to- 
tal of 545 administrators reported the num- 
ber of semester hours that had been done 
in graduate work in education. 

From table 2, it may be observed that out 
of the 27 administrative heads, in group V, 
10, or 37.04 per cent report over 50 hours 
of graduate work in education, while 3, or 
11.11 per cent report having none at all. 
Twenty-five per cent have had more than 
53 hours and 25 per cent have had 19 hours 
or less. Fifty per cent have had more than 
37.5 hours. Of the 35 heads of the schools 
in Group IV, 6 or about 17.14 per cent have 
had 50 hours or more, and 6 or 17.14 per 
cent have had none at all. Twenty-five por 
cent have had more than 34.5 hours, and 25 
per cent have had 14 hours or less. Fifty 
per cent have had more than 24 hours. In 
Group III, out of 77 administrative heads, 8 
or 10.39 per cent have had 50 or more hours, 
while 12 or 15.58 per cent have had none 
at all. Twenty-five per cent have had more 
than 39 hours and 25 per cent less than 17 
hours. Fifty per cent have had more than 
37 hours. In Group II, out of 214, 21 or 
8.81 per cent have had 50 or more hours, 
while 34, or 15.89 per cent have had none 
at all. Twenty-five per cent have had more 
than 38 hours while 25 per cent have had 
less than 8.3 hours. 50 per cent have had 
more than 26.5 hours. Out of the 192 ad- 
ministrative heads of Group I, only 3, or 
1.56 per cent, have had over 50 hours, while 
52, or 27.08 per cent, have had none at all. 
Twenty-five per cent have had more than 
27 hours while over 25 per cent have had 
none at all. Fifty per cent have had more 
than 13.33 hours. Nearly one-fifth or 19.62 
per cent of all of the 545 administrative 
heads considered have taken no graduate 
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Showing the ene ration of Administrative Heads of Accredited Public 
High Schools in Illinois Outside of Chicago, in Terms of the Highest Degree 
Held 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE HEADS 
HOLDING HIGHEST DEGREES 
No Degree Bachelor's Master's Doctor's 
SIZE OF Total Number 
GROUP | HIGH SCHOOL | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | of administra- 
ENROLLMENT Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent | tive heads 
1 | 100 or less s | 26 | 144 | 739 | 46 | 236 | © | 00 195 
1 | 101-250 s | 23 | 110 | 512 | 100 | 465 | © | 00 215 
1 | 251-500 6 | 78 | 34 | 4e2 | 37 | 481 | © | 00 77 
IV | 501-1000 2 | s4 | 17 | 460 | 18 | 487 | © | 00 37 
Vv More than 
1000 pupils o | oo | 10 | 357 | 4 | 500 | 4 | 143 28 
Total number and per cent 
holding each degree is | 3.3%] 315 | 57.1%] 215 | 39.1%] 4 | 08%  ss2 
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TABLE 2 


Showing the Percentage of Administrative Heads of Accredited Public High 
Schools Having Graduate Professional Training, Outside of Chicago 














Number of 
Semester Hours I II Ill IV Vv 
of Graduate 
Work in 100 or 101- 251- 501- More than Total 
Education fewer 500 1000 1000 Percent 
0 27.08 15.89 15.58 17.14 11.11 19.63 
1- 4 3.65 2.34 1 0.00 0. 2.39 
5- 9 14.06 10.27 2.60 5.71 3.70 9.91 
10-14 7.81 5.61 2.60 2.86 7Al 8.87 
15-19 10.94 8.88 7.79 14.29 3.70 9.54 
20-29 16.15 10.75 18 25.71 TAl 14.50 
30-39 13.54 26.64 28.57 14.29 22.22 21.28 
40-49 5.21 9.81 12.99 2.86 TAl 8.07 
50 or more 1.56 8.81 10.39 17.14 37.04 8.81 
_ 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 























work in education. Almost one-third or 31.93 
per cent have taken less than 10 hours. Less 
than one-tenth, or 8.81 per cent have taken 
50 or more semester hours. Twenty-five per 
cent have taken more than 36 hours and 
25 per cent less than 6.5 hours. Fifty per 
cent have taken more than 22 semester hours. 

It is evident that, although the professional 


training of the administrative heads does 
vary with the size of the school, this varia- 
tion is not at all regular. The largest schools, 
Group V, do have the better trained admin- 
istrative heads, The median hours of pro- 
fessional preparation for Group I were 13.33; 
for Group II, 26.52; for Group III, 36.81; 
for Group IV, 23.89; for Group V, 37.5. 





Meetings of Board of Directors 


@ THE Board of Directors of the Illinois 

State Teachers Association met at the 
Great Northern Hotel in Chicago at 9:30 
a. m. on Saturday, January 14, 1933, pursu- 
ant to a call by the president. The meet- 
ing was called to order by President Mrs. 
F. Blanche Preble. There were present also 
Directors George O. Smith, A. Lulu Hill, 
N. M. Mason, and Frank A. Jensen; also 
Secretary R.: C. Moore. 

There appeared before the Board Mr. 
William J. Page and Mr. Arthur G. Deaver 
representing the Budget Committee of the 
Committee on Preparation for the meeting 
of the National Education Association in 
Chicago the coming summer. These gentle- 
men explained the duties and responsibilities 
of the various committees of the general Com- 
mittee on Preparation appointed by Super- 
intendent W. J. Bogan. They stated that the 
Budget Committee was in need of funds and 
asked that a contribution be made by the 
Illinois State Teachers Association to the 
committee they represented. There were 
many questions and much discussion of the 
various uses of the funds contributed and 
of the relation of the committees to the State 
Teachers Association and the plans for enter- 
tainment of the N. E. A. delegates by such 
Association. Action upon the proposal was 
deferred until the next meeting by the Board 
of Directors. 

There next appeared a volunteer commit- 
tee from the Northeastern Division consist- 
ing of H. C. Storm, Osher Schlaifer, and 
G. E. Thompson who announced that they 
were willing and desirous of assisting in a 
constructive program of tax reform for IIli- 
nois and that they would recommend that 
their division assist financially in the support 
of such program if it were formulated by 
some recognized authority on taxation. They 
mentioned in particular Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man of Columbia University. Mr. Thompson 
stated that he had had some correspondence 
with Mr. Seligman who expressed an interest 
in our Illinois taxation problems and implied 


that he would be available to advise us and 
assist us in their solution. The committee 
insisted that the I. S. T. A. ought to take 
the lead in formulating a constructive pro- 
gram of tax reform through the assistance 
of Mr. Seligman or other recognized author- 
ity. After the committee retired the Board 
discussed the proposal at length but deferred 
final action until the next meeting of the 
Board which they decided to call one week 
later. 

The Board next considered the matter of 
letting the contract for printing the ILLiNno1s 
TEACHER for the year beginning September, 
1933. Upon motion by Mr. Mason which 
was duly seconded and carried by vote of 
the Board the secretary was directed to ob- 
tain from Kable Brothers Company, Mount 
Morris, a proposal for printing the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER for next year to present to the 
Board at the next quarterly meeting. 

The matter of appointment of delegates 
to the N. E. A. meeting was then con- 
sidered. The secretary was directed to 
write to the president of each division ask- 
ing for a nomination of one person from that 
division to act as a delegate to represent the 
State Teachers Association. He was also 
directed further to inform these presidents 
that the amount to be allowed each delegate 
representing the State Teachers Association 
would be the round trip railroad fare from 
their home to Chicago plus $16. 

The matter of complying with the resolu- 
tion adopted by the recent annual State meet- 
ing in regard to arousing the citizenry of 
Illinois to support their schools was next 
considered. After much discussion the Board 
decided that they needed further counsel and 
information in regard to the best method to 
proceed and decided that when this meet- 
ing was adjourned it be adjourned to meet 
in Springfield on Friday evening and Satur- 
day, January 20 and 21, 1933. 

The Board directed the secretary to invite 
to that meeting President Harry Woodburn 
Chase of the University of Illinois; F. G. 
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Blair, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Dean Thomas E. Benner of the School of 
Education, University of Mlinois; W. W. 
Tucker, President Illinois County Superin- 
tendents’ Association; C. E. Vance, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association; and Mr. W. P. Morgan of W. I. 
S. T. C. The secretary was notified also 
that he and Mr L. R. Grimm would be 
exvected to be present. 

The president inquired of the secretary 
what committees or members of committees 
were to be appointed at this time. The sec- 
retary announced that the terms of office of 
five members of the Committee on Teacher 
Training expired on December 31, 1932, and 
that five members should be appointed on 
this committee to serve until the end of 1936. 

The members whose terms expired are 
Karl Adams, chairman, Harry Taylor, H. A. 
Brown, Carrie Barnes, and Frances Stokdyk. 
The president re-appointed these five mem- 
bers to serve until the end of 1936, provided 
they will accept and the Board endorsed the 
appointments. 

The secretary announced that the terms 
of B. C. Moore and Mr. T. Arthur Simpson 
as members of the Committee on Larger 
District Unit had expired on December 31, 
1932, and that these two members should be 
appointed to serve until the end of 1935. 
The president re-appointed Mr. B. C. Moore 
and Mr. Simpson as members until the end 
of 1935 if they will accept and the Board 
ratified the appointment. 

The secretary announced that the Repre- 
sentative Assembly had adopted the report 
of the Committee to Write a Pension Bill 
which report included a resolution that the 
committee be continued to work for another 
year; therefore, the president re-appointed 
all members of the committee to serve an- 
other year and the Board endorsed the ap- 
pointments. The committee consists of Mr. 
N. M. Mason, Letty M. Henry, J. H. Smith, 
L. R. Grimm, and J. W. Thalman 

The secretary called attention to two other 
committees on which there were vacancies, 
but the matter of appointing these members 
was deferred until the next meeting of the 
Board. 

The secretary then announced that the 
Auditing Committee for the last two years 
had recommended that the Board of Direc- 
tors purchase a fire-proof safe in which to 
keep the insurance policy on the administra- 
tion building, the deed to the lot and other 
valuable papers of the Association. After 
discussion the Board concluded not to pur- 
chase such safe at the present time but di- 
rected the secretary to rent a safety deposit 
box in some fire-proof vault in Springfield for 
the same purpose. 

The secretary announced that several bills 
were on file and upon request of the presi- 
dent read these bills. These bills were al- 
lowed and orders drawn on the treasurer 
for their several amounts. These orders will 
appear in the next treasurer’s report as Nos. 
40 to 64 inclusive. 

R. C. Moore, Secretary. 


Proceedings of Meeting 
January 20 


The Board of Directors of the I. S. T. A. 
met in Springfield at 6:00 P. M. on Friday, 
January 20, 1933. All members of the 
Board were present and also Secretary R. C, 

(Continued on page 229) 
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By ROBERT C. MOORE 








A Boom in One Business 


@ THERE is no depression in the school business. We 

mean by this that the schools are crowded, particularly 
in urban centers, and that increasing demands are being 
made upon them. In many cities and villages the room 
attendance and teacher load have increased beyond the 
limits for maximum efficiency of instruction and other 
benefits. Using a term from economics, we may say that 
the influx of raw material into the schools has been so 
great that there is a diminishing return of product. And 
still we hear of additional responsibilities, duties, and 
functions to be assigned to the schools in the near future. 
For instance, in this time of unemployment and need for 
information, wisdom, clear thinking, ethical guidance, 
moral training, crime prevention, and a higher degree of 
civic efficiency, there is developing a public opinion that 
many youth who quit school a few years ago and are now 
loafing or wandering about the country should return to 
school, and even that the schools should be opened to all 
adults of any age who may want to enter, and that courses 
ought to be planned or adapted to meet their needs in this 
rapidly changing modern age. Verily, the school business 
is booming. 





The Same Business Handicapped 
® ALTHOUGH the responsibilities placed upon the 


schools are greater than ever before, many of them are 
seriously crippled by shortage of finances. The industrial 
depression and economic crisis have caused an increase 
in school attendance in many schools and grades and at 
the same time have reduced their ability to function prop- 
erly. Just at the time when we are beginning to appreci- 
ate the truth expressed by H. G. Wells that there is “a race 
between education and catastrophe,” we find that one racer, 
education, is suffering a serious handicap. Although more 
and more is being expected of teachers, they are suffering 
greater and greater reductions in remuneration or are not 
paid at all. 

We realize that it may be necessary to make some re- 
ductions in “the cost of government,” and that the cost of 
schools is a considerable item. However, we believe that 
the necessary reductions can be made in less necessary 
governmental expenditures and where waste and extrava- 
gance have been more flagrant than in school expenditures. 
School budgets, upon which depends the education of 
many children, should not be reduced in a wild hysteria 
of retrenchment, but with good judgment after careful con- 
sideration of the consequences. Curtailment of supplies, 
equipment, and curriculum should not be made in a frenzy 
of financial panic, but only after sober consideration of 
the needs of the children and teachers and a careful dis- 
crimination in values. We regret that these sober, sensible 
methods are not used in all communities. 


Enemies are Attacking the Schools 


© WE believe that a large part of the bitter opposition to 

school taxes, of the hysterical retrenchment of school 
costs, and of the frenzied curtailment of educational agen- 
cies is due to attacks being made by certain enemies of the 
public schools and rebels against the principle of tax sup- 
port for public education. This cult of kickers is taking 
advantage of the hard times to stop the progress of edu- 
cation and apparently are attempting to reduce our public, 
tax-supported schools to cheap, ineffective mockeries. So 
many expressions of this highly critical nature have re- 
cently been published in periodicals of wide circulation 
that some of us believe that there is a definite, organized, 
concerted effort being made to break down the American 
plan of public education at public cost. 

For instance, the Saturday Evening Post has recently 
contained several articles and editorials that are very 
damaging to the cause of public education, if they are gen- 
erally believed. (See “The Dictatorship of Plutocracy” 
elsewhere in this magazine). In the American Mercury 
of February, the editor bewails the “forays and extortions” 
of various groups, and then says: “Why does everyone 
forget the greatest hold-up of them all? ... What I allude 
to is the public schools. . . . The pedagogues began to fall 
upon the taxpayer in real earnest and presently had him 
down and were turning his pockets inside out. . . . The 
appalling waste of public money has been going on in the 
schools since the war.” And then Editor Mencken raves 
on for seven pages in a frenzied effort to prove these ex- 
travagant statements. The Chicago Tribune of February 
1 quoted Frederick H. Prince, president of the Chicago 
Stockyards Company as saying: “Professors are cowards 
as a rule. Men do not shirk life unless there is some 
cowardice entering into their action, and professors do not 
hesitate to accept endowments of those who have served 
the people and the nation in commerce and industry, but 
do nothing themselves but talk. You have only to think 
back ten years upon the difficulties into which we have 
been drawn because of the influence of the professors to 
realize that the sooner we get away from this influence the 
better we will be.” 

We have a collection of several more of such choice 
gems of current literature, but these will suffice to illus- 
trate the vicious attack being made upon the schools, 
school costs, and the teachers. 


What Real Patriots Say 


® NOW for your encouragement, and as examples of the 

principles and ideals that should be impressed upon the 
public mind in this time of doubt and confusion, we are 
glad to quote just a few expressions of many that could 
be given from real patriots who had the welfare of Amer- 
ica at heart. We could give (Continued on page 230) 
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Officers and Committees of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association for 1933 


Orricers: President, Mrs. F. Blanche 
Preble, 10855 Vernon Avenue, Chicago; Ist 
vice-president, George O. Smith, supt. of 
schools, Princeton; 2d vice-president, Luther 
L. Evers, co. supt. of schools, Metropolis; 3d 
vice-president, C. H. Root, co. supt. of 
schools, Morris; secretary, R. C. Moore, Car- 
linville; treasurer, Charles McIntosh, co. 
supt. of schools, Monticello. 

Executive Committee: Noah M. Ma- 
son, supt. of schools, Oglesby; A. Lulu 
Hill, 610 North 13th Street, East St. Louis; 
Frank A. Jensen, supt, of schools, Rockford. 

Tue Boarp or Directors: consists of the 
president, the first vice-president, and the 
three members of the executive committee. 

Editor of the Itutinors Teacuer, Robt. 
C. Moore, Carlinville, assistant editor, Elo- 
ise P. Bingham, Springfield; director of re- 
search, Lester R. Grimm, Springfield; assist 
ant in research, Mildred Whitlock, 
Springfield; part-time stenographer, Clara 
Willson, Carlinville. 


State Governing Committees 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Chairman, A. Lulu Hill, 610 N. 13th St., 
East St. Louis, 35; Black Hawk, Amy Bry- 
an, classroom teacher, Viola, *34; Central, 
C. A. Brothers, supt. of schools, Dwight, °35; 
Chicago, Bertha S. Armbruster, 214 Gale 
Avenue, River Forest, '33; DuPage Valley, 
Ellen M. Gregg, community high school, 
Wheaton, °34; East Central, W. O. Jones, 
prin, of high school, DeLand, °35; Eastern 
R. A. Scheer, prin. of high school, Sullivan, 
°33; Illinois Valley, C. H. Root, co. supt. of 
schools, Morris, "34; Lake Shore, E. N. Cas- 
sady, supt. of schools, Brookfield, °35; North- 
eastern, W. J. Colahan, supt. of schools, 
Woodstock, ’33; Northwestern, B. O. Cully, 
prin., junior high school, Freeport, °34; 
Peoria, Charles McMullen, prin, of high 
school, Chillicothe, °35; Rock River, B. J. 
Frazer, prin. of high school, Dixon, °33; 
South Central, E. S. Simmonds, supt. of 
schools, Pittsfield, 34; Southeastern, C. T. 
Cramer, supt. of schools, Olney, ’35; South- 
ern, Mary C. Roberson, Mound City, °33; 
Southwestern, W. R. Curtis, supt. of schools, 
Alton, ’34; Western, E. R. Rogers, supt. of 
schools. Carthage, °35. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


Chairman, Noah M. Mason, supt. of 
schools, Oglesby, °33; Black Hawk, W. W. 
Tucker, co. supt. of schools, Cambridge, °35; 
Central, E. H. Lukenbill, co. supt. of schools, 
Lincoln, 33; Chicago, R. R. Smith, 5719 S. 
Francisco Ave., Chicago, 34; Du Page Val- 
ley, F. L. Biester, prin. of high school, Glen 
Ellyn, °35; East Central, Byron Frame, prin. 
of high school, Hoopeston, °33; Eastern, E. 
H. Taylor, E. L. S. T. C., Charleston, °34; 
Illinois Valley, J. W. Graham, high school, 
LaSalle, °35; Lake Shore, J. W. Thalman, 


prin. of high school, Waukegan, 33; North- 
eastern, H. A. Perrin, supt. of schools, Joliet, 
°34; Northwestern, Frank A. Jensen, supt. of 
schools, Rockford, ’35; Peoria, Anthony Mid- 
dleton, prin., Harrison School, Peoria, °33; 
Rock River, Stanley Finifrock, prin. of high 
school, Leaf River, 34; South Central, Wal- 
ter E. Buck, co. supt. of schools, Virginia, 
35; Southeastern, Roe M. Wright, supt. of 
schools, Palestine, °33; Southern, C. A. Wal- 


ler, supt. of schools, West Frankfort, "34; 


Southwestern, J. E. W. Miller, Edwardsville, 
35; Western, Chris Apt, co. supt. of schools, 
Oquawka, °33. 


ComMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

Chairman, F. A. Jensen, supt. of schools, 
Rockford, °35; Black Hawk, Nellie Baker, 
classroom teacher, Annawan, ’33; Central, E. 
A. Turner, I. S. N. U., Normal, ’34; Chicago, 
Catherine O'Rourke, 3057 W. Jackson Blvd , 
Chicago, 35; Du Page Valley, H. E. Hinkle, 
supt. of schools, Villa Park, "33; East Cen- 
tral, J. B. Johnson, prin. of high school, St. 
Anne, °34; Eastern, Charles Allen, prin. of 
high school, Neoga, °35; Illinois Valley, J. 
C. Wiedrich, supt. of schools, DePue, °33; 
Lake Shore, B. E. Gordon, dean, high school, 
LaGrange, ’34; Northeastern, K. D. Waldo, 
supt. of schools, Aurora, (E), °35; North- 
western, Leonard I. Wierson, supt. of schools, 
Lanark, °33; Peoria, R. J. Schertz, prin. of 
high school, Metamora, °34; Rock River, O. 
A. Fackler, supt., Union Dist. 11, Sterling, 
35; South Central, J. H. Voshall, prin. of 
high school, Pleasant Hill, °33; Southeast- 
ern, M. N. Todd, supt. of schools, Lawrence- 
ville, °34; Southern, L. E. Etherton, co. supt. 
of schools, Murphysboro, 35; Southwestern, 
Estella Bean, 1707 N. Park Drive, East St. 
Louis, °33; Western, E. A. Huff, supt. of 
schools, Farmington, °34. 


Special Committees 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING 


Chairman, Karl L. Adams, president, N. I. 
S. T. C., De Kalb, ’36; H. A. Brown, presi- 
dent, I. S. N. U., Normal, °36; Harry Taylor, 
prin. of high school, Harrisburg, ’36; Carrie 
Barnes, 1509 Whittier Avenue, Springfield, 
36; H. B. Fisher, supt. of schools, Streator, 
33; Butler Laughlin, president, Chicago 
Normal College, 6800 Stewart Ave., Chicago, 
33; H. W. Shryock, president, S. I. S. N. U., 
Carbondale, ’33; Winifred Mathews, 3441 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, ’33; L. C. Lord, presi- 
dent, E. I. S. T. C, Charleston, °33; T. 
Arthur Simpson, assistant supt. of public 
instruction, Springfield, 33; L. W. Williams, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, °34; Howard 
S. Walker, °34; Leilah Emerson, 507 Kelsey 
Street, Bloomington, °34; John A. Strong, 
prin., Nobel School, Chicago, °34; P. H. 
Hellyer, co. supt. of schools, Lewiston, °34; 
W. P. Morgan, president, W. I. S. T. C., 
Macomb, °35; R. W. Fairchild, School of 


Education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, 35; E. W. Powers, Watseka °35; Wil- 
liam Harris, supt. of schools, Decatur, °35; 
Jesse H. White, president, James Millikin 
University, Decatur, ’35. 


ComMITTEE ON State ScHoot Funp 


Chairman, J. B. McManus, supt. of schools, 
LaSalle, °35; Roscoe Pulliam, supt. of 
schools, Harrisburg, °35; William E. White, 
dept. of statistics, office of state supt. of pub- 
lic instruction, Springfield, °35; E. H. Luken- 
bill, co. supt. of schools, Lincoln, '34; H. J. 
Beckemeyer, supt. of schools, Hillsboro, ’33; 
Robert C. Keenan, 2465 E. 74th Place, Chi- 
cago, °36. 


Committee ON Larcer District Unit 


Chairman, B. C. Moore, Lincoln College, 
Lincoln, °35; Floyd T. Goodier, supt. of 
schools, Chicago Heights, ’34; H. H. Schroe- 
der, dean, I. S. N. U., Normal, 33; Walter 
F. Boyes, co. supt. of schools, Galesburg, ’33; 
E. O. May, 5750 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, 
°34; T. Arthur Simpson, assistant supt. of 
public instruction, Springfield, °35. 


CommMitTTEee TO Write A Pension BILt 


Chairman, N. M. Mason, supt. of schools, 
Oglesby; Lester R. Grimm, director of re- 
search, I. S. T. A., 100 E. Edwards St., 
Springfield; Letty M. Henry, John Deere 
Jr. High School, Moline; J. H. Smith, supt. 
of schools, Aurora, (W); J. W. Thalman, 
prin. of high school, Waukegan. 


COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH ILLINOIS 
ConcREssS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Chairman, Floyd T. Goodier, supt. of 
schools, Chicago Heights; Mrs. Bertha S. 
Armbruster, 214 Gale Avenue, River Forest; 
Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon Ave- 
nue, Chicago; Mrs. P. E. Madden, 7610 
Eastlake Terrace, Chicago; Mrs. Harry L. 
Fleming, 1117 East Monroe Street, Bloom- 
ington; Jane McMillan, 1161 West Main 
Street, Decatur. 


Black Hawk Division 


Orricers: President, L. O. Flom, prin. of 
high school, Aledo; vice-president, C. R. 
Crakes, prin. of high school, Moline; secre- 
tary, Barbara Garst, 701 Twenty-fifth Street, 
Moline; treasurer, O. B. Wright, prin., Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Rock Island. 

Executive Committee: C. R. Crakes, prin. 
of high school, Moline, chairman; Mollie Pe- 
terson, 315 South Park, Kewanee; M. C. 
Bergwall, 2937 Twentieth Avenue, Rock 
Island. 


State Committees: Appropriations, Amy 
Bryan, Viola, 34; Legislation, W. W. Tucker, 
co. supt. of schools, Cambridge, "35; Reso- 
lutions, Nellie Baker, Annawan, °35. 
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Central Division 


Orricers: President, Mrs. May Porter, co. 
supt. of schools, Clinton; vice-president, 
Lloyd Hargis, prin. of high school, Mt. Pu- 
laski; secretary-treasurer, P. C. Kurtz, high 
school, Bloomington. 

Executive Committee: W. C.. Handlin, 
principal of high school, Lincoln, chairman; 
W. A. Goodier, principal of high school, 
Bloomington; Edith Atkin, I. S. N. U., Nor- 
mal. 

State Committees: Appropriations, C. A. 
Brothers, supt. of schools, Dwight, ’35; Legis- 
lation, E. H. Lukenbill, co. supt. of schools, 
Lincoln, °33; Resolutions, E. A. Turner, I. 
S. N. U., Normal, °34. 


Chicago Division 


Orricers: President, Wm. J. Page, prin. 
Brown School, 4345 W. Adams; vice-presi- 
dent, Lena Belle Gilligan, 5918 N. Knox 
Ave.; secretary, Helen Rueben, 4819 North 
Sawyer Ave.; treasurer, Susan Scully, 7157 
University Ave. 

Executive Committee: Lillian Lewis, 4626 
Hermitage Ave.; Ferdinand Zipf, Hayes Ho- 
tel, 64th St. and Woodlawn; Frank Meyer, 
11 E. Chestnut St. 

State Committees: Appropriations, Bertha 
S. Armbruster, 214 Gale Ave., River Forest, 
"33; Legislation, R. R. Smith, 5719 S. Fran- 


cisco Ave., °34; Resolutions, Catherine O’- 
Rourke, 3057 W. Jackson Blvd., °35. 


DuPage Valley Division 


Orricers: President, C. C. Byerly, supt. of 
schools, West Chicago; vice-president, C. E. 
Miller, supt. of schools, Westmont; secre- 
tary, Ruby Carlson, 413 Main Street, Glen 
Ellyn; treasurer, Myrtle Wheelhouse, 139 
Fifth St., Glen Ellyn. 

Executive Committee: R. E. Beebe, supt. 
of schools, Naperville, chairman; George L. 
Letts, prin., community high school, Elm- 
hurst; Mrs. Ada Manning, supt. of schools, 
Lombard. 

State Committees: Appropriations, Ellen 
M. Gregg, 529 W. Wesley, Wheaton, °34; 
Legislation, Fred L. Biester, principal, town- 
ship high school, Glen Ellyn, °35; Resolu- 
tions, H. E. Hinkle, supt. of schools, Villa 
Park, °33. 


East Central Division 


Orricers: President, C. E. Vance, supt. 
of schools, Danville; vice-president, F. O. Al- 
len, prin, of high school, Stockland; secre- 
tary, Mabel D. Ricketts, high school, Ur- 
bana; treasurer, G. H. Wright, assistant co. 
supt. of schools, Urbana. 

Executive Committee: H. G. Paul, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, chairman; W. 











Or This? 


M. Loy, supt. of schools, Gibson City; V. 
L. Nickell, supt. of schools, Champaign. 
State Committees: Appropriations, W. O. 
Jones, prin, of high school, DeLand, °35; 
Legislation, Byron Frame, prin. of high 
school, Hoopeston, °33; Resolutions, J. B. 
Johnson, prin. of high school, St. Anne, °34. 


Eastern Division 


Orricers: President, Luther J. Black, co. 
supt. of schools, Tuscola; vice-president, J. 
Bruce Buckler, prin. of high school, Casey; 
secretary, Hobart F. Heller, E. I. S. T. C., 
Charleston; treasurer, John R. Moss, super- 
intendent of schools, Paris. 

Executive Committee: W. Frank White, 
co. supt. of schools, Shelbyville; Otis Keeler, 
prin. of high school, Marshall; Emma Rhine- 
hart, E. I. S. T. C., Charleston. 

State Committess: R. A. Scheer, prin. of 
high school, Sullivan, 33; Legislation, E. H. 
Taylor, E. I. S. T. C., Charleston, °34; Reso- 
lutions, Charles Allen, prin. of high school, 
Neoga, °35. 


Illinois Valley Division 


Orricers: President, B. R. Bowden, supt. 
of schools, Morris; vice-president, O. T. 
Stateler, co. supt. of schools, Lacon; secre- 
tary, A. P. Gossard, supt. of schools, Mar- 
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seilles; treasurer, T. M. Kennedy, co. supt. 
of schools, Granville. 

Executive Committee: Ida Hall, prin., 
Grant School, Streator, chairman; O. V. 
Shaffer, prin. of high school, Princeton; M. 
E. Steele, supt. of schools, Mendota. 

Srate Committees: Appropriations, C. H. 
Root, co. supt. of schools, Morris, °34; Leg- 
islation, J. W. Graham, high school, La- 
Salle, ’35- Resolutions, J. C. Wiedrich, supt. 
of schools DePue, °33. 


Lake Shore Division 


Orricers: President, George A. Schwebel, 
supt. of schools, Cicero; vice-president, Alice 
Paulsrud, Board of Education, Evanston; 
secretary, John R. Rowe, supt. of schools, 
Western Springs; treasurer, Orville T. 
Bright, supt. of schools, Dolton. 

Executive Committee: Nellie A. McMa- 
hon, court house, Chicago, chairman; J. R. 
Harper, 719 Park Ave., Wilmette; Margaret 
Dady, township high school, Waukegan; A. 
V. Lockhart, prin. high school, Calumet 
City; David E. Walker, 925 Judson Ave., 
Evanston; Anna Lois Shinn, supt. of schools, 
River Forest. 

Srate Committees: Appropriations, E. N. 
Cassady, supt. of schools, Brookfield, °35; 
Legislation, J. W. Thalman, prin. of high 
school, Waukegan, °33; Resolutions, B. E. 
Gordon, dean, high school, LaGrange, °34. 


Northeastern Division 


Orricers: President, T. M. Deam, assist- 
ant supt. of high school, Joliet; vice-presi- 
dent, Ethel C. Coe, co. supt. of schools, 
Woodstock; secretary, O. V. Walters, prin. 
of high school, Aurora; treasurer, A. N. Bar- 
ron, co. supt. of schools, Yorkville. 

Executive Committee: J. B. Nelson, prin. 
of high school, Batavia, chairman; E. E. 
McCoy, co. supt. of schools, Geneva, °33; 
W. W. Meyer, supt. of schools, Harvard, °34; 
J. H. Smith, supt. of schools, Aurora (W), 
34; Theodore Saam, supt. of schools, Elgin, 
°35; Esther Roesch, assistant prin. of high 
school, Yorkville. 

State Committees: Appropriations, W. J. 
Colahan, supt. of schools, Woodstock; Leg- 
islation, H. A. Perrin, supt. of schools, Joli- 
et; Resolutions, K. D. Waldo, supt. of 
schools, Aurora (E). 


Northwestern Division 


Orricers: President, Maude Johnson, 1507 
Greenmount Street, Rockford; vice-president, 
M. R. Stephan, supt. of schools, Stockton; 
secretary, Ida Voight, prin. Center Street 
School, Freeport; treasurer, Paul Conklin, 
assistant prin., senior high school, Rockford. 

Executive Commitree: W. F. Hafemann, 
prin., township high school, Savanna, chair- 
man; F. P. Donner, co. supt. of schools, 
Freeport, °33; Elizabeth Harvey, 1025 Pearl 
Street, Belvidere, °33; R. L. Bradley, prin., 
community high school, Pecatonica, °34; 
James Blue, prin., senior high school, Rock- 
ford, °34; G. C. Stutzman, prin., community 
high school, Hanover, °35; Helen V. Con- 
way, prin. of high school, Dakota, ’35. 

State Committees: Appropriations, B. O. 
Cully, prin., junior high school, Freeport, 
*34; Legislation, Frank A. Jensen, supt. of 
schools, Rockford, °35; Resolutions, Leonard 
I. Wierson, supt. of schools, Lanark, °33. 
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Peoria Division 

Orricers: President, C. B. Smith, supt. of 
schools, Pekin; vice-president, Howard Hunt- 
er, prin., Franklin School, Peoria; secretary- 
treasurer, Sanford Murphy, Peoria High 
School, Peoria. 

Executive Committee: H. L. Dyar, co. 
supt. of schools, Eureka, chairman, °33; Ray 
Graham, supt. of schools, Mason City, °34; 
Albert P. Siefert, Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Peoria, ’35. 

State COMMITTEES: Appropriations, 
Charles McMullen, prin. of high school, Chil- 
licothe, ’35; Legislation, Anthony Middleton, 
prin, Harrison School, Peoria, °33; Resolu- 
tions, R. J. Schertz, prin. of township high 
school, Metamora, °34. 


Rock River Division 


Orricers: President, R. G. Beals, prin. of 
township high school, DeKalb; vice-presi- 
dent, E. E. Liljequist, supt. of schools, Ful- 
ton; secretary, E. O. Miller, high school, 
Rochelle; treasurer, R. A. Lease, supt. of 
schools, Sycamore. 


Executive Commitree: Karl L. Adams, 
president, N. L. S. T. C., DeKalb, chairman; 
Norma Boyes, prin. of high school, Polo, °33; 
Harriett Ecternach, high school, Sterling, 
33; George F. Cann, co. supt. of schools, 
Oregon, °34; Leland Hanson, prin. of high 
school, Franklin Grove, °34. 


State Committees: Appropriations, B. J. 
Frazer, prin. of high school, Dixon; Legisla- 
tion, Stanley Finifrock, prin. of community 
high school, Leaf River; Resolutions, O. A. 
Fackler, supt., Union Dist. 11, Sterling, °35. 


South Central Division 


Orricers: President, William Harris, supt. 
of schools, Decatur; vice-president, Ralph 
Yakel, 6119 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago; 
secretary, Clarissa Flenniken, teacher, Gar- 
field School, Decatur; treasurer, Bruce 
Wheeler, prin., Ridgely School, Springfield. 

Executive Committee: L. E. Wilhite, co. 
supt. of schools, Carlinville, chairman; Lee 
Pigott, prin., Centennial Jr. High School, 
Decatur, °34; R. E. Fildes, prin., Hay-Ed- 
wards School, Springfield, ’35. 

State CommitrTees: Appropriations, E. S. 
Simmonds, supt. of schools, Pittsfield, °34; 
Legislation, Walter E. Buck, co. supt. of 
schools, Virginia, °35; Resolutions, J. H. Vo- 
shall, prin. of high school, Pleasant Hill, °33. 


Southeastern Division 


Orricers: President, R. S. Condrey, supt. 
of schools, Mt. Carmel; vice-president, R. M. 
Ring, co. supt. of schools, Albion; secretary, 
H. L. Hamilton, township high school, 
Bridgeport; treasurer, Annie Foster, prin., 
East School, Olney. 

Executive Commitree: R. S. Condrey, 
supt. of schools, Mt. Carmel, chairman; E. 
B. Henderson, supt. of schools, Bridgeport; 
C. W. Bowman, prin. of high school, Hutson- 
ville. 

State CommitTtTegs: Appropriations, C. T. 
Cramer, supt. of schools, Olney, °35; Legis- 
lation, Roe M. Wright, supt. of schools, Pal- 
estine, ’33; Resolutions, M. N. Todd, supt. 
of schools, Lawrenceville, °34. 
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Southern Division 


Orricers: President, F. G. Warren, prin., 
University High School, S. I. S. N. U., Car- 
bondale; Ist vice-president, Bruce Merwin, 
S. I. S. N. U., Carbondale; 2d vice-president, 
Emma Bowyer, S. I. S. N. U., Carbondale; 
recording secretary, May Hawkins, S. I. S. 
N. U., Carbondale; corresponding secretary, 
Lillian B. Phelps, community high school, 
Golconda; financial secretary, George Mc- 
Derman, Metropolis; treasurer, M. L. Hunt, 
co. supt. of schools, McLeansboro. 

Executive Committee: W. A. Furr, S. I. 
S. N. U., Carbondale, chairman; Elmer Swof- 
ford, co. supt. of schools, Benton; J. W. Car- 
rington, supt. of schools, Cairo. 

State Committees: Appropriations, Mary 
C. Roberson, Mound City, °33; Legislation, 
C. A. Waller, supt. of schools, West Frank- 
fort, °34; Resolutions, L. E. Etherton, co. 
supt. of schools, Murphysboro, °35. 


Southwestern Division 


Orricers: President, Tillie Reither, high 
school, East St. Louis; vice-president, Allen 
J. Black, supt. of schools, Litchfield; secre- 
tary, Mina Mollman, 1640 St. Louis Ave., 
East St. Louis; treasurer, Carl J. Pearce, 
prin., Jefferson School, East St. Louis. 

Executive Committee: J. E. W. Miller, 
Edwardsville, chairman; W. R. Curtis, supt. 
of schools, Alton; Estella Bean, 1707 North 
Park Drive, East St. Louis. 

Srate Committees: Appropriations, W. R. 
Curtis, supt. of schools, Alton, °34; Legis- 
lation, J. E. W. Miller, Edwardsville, °35; 
Resolutions, Estella Bean, 1707 N. Park 
Drive, East St. Louis, °33. 


Western Division 


Orricers: President, A. E. Decker, co. 
supt. of schools, Carthage; vice-president, W. 
E. Nelson, supt. of schools, Quincy; secre- 
tary, Helen L. Rothgeb, senior high school, 
Macomb; treasurer, F. F. Robertson, prin. 
Hitchcock Jr. High School, Galesburg. 

Executive Committee: O. O. Young, supt. 
of schools, Galesburg, chairman; R. W. 
Hyndman, supt. of schools, Canton; C. E. 
Griffith, co. supt. of schools, Toulon. 

State Committees: Appropriations, E. R. 
Rogers, supt. of schools, Carthage, °35; Leg- 
islation, Chris Apt, co. supt. of schools, 
Oquawka, °33; Resolutions, E. A. Huff, 
supt. of schools, Farmington, °34. 


Illinois Attendance Officers 
Association 


Orricers: President, W. L. Bodine, 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago; Ist vice-presi- 
dent, J. W. Graham, LaSalle-Peru Twp. High 
School, LaSalle; 2d vice-president, J. R. 
Peck, assistant co. supt. of schools, Gales- 
burg; secretary-treasurer, R. L. Hudson, 513 
Ridgely-Farmers Bank Building, Springfield. 

Executive Commitree: Ina V. Clapper, 
co. attendance officer, Quincy; Thomas Mc- 
Lean, high school, Rock Island; C. V. Harris, 
city truant officer, Springfield. 
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Europe On A Shoestring 


By HELEN LYONS 


Part I 


@ An oldish, small man with a uni- 

form cap, baggy trousers, heavy 
muffler and a droopy mustache, pre- 
cisely like Bruce Bairnsfather’s Old 
Bill, popped over the side of the ship. 
Under his arm were copies of London 
newspapers. And so we linked hands 
with England. 

Madge and I were trembling with 
excitement. True, there was the chill 
of early morning, but mostly because 
there in front of us, through the rap- 
idly lifting morning mist were green 
hills and the cobbled streets of a 
quaint little town. It was Plymouth 
. .. port of departure of the Pilgrim 
Fathers—one of England’s oldest 
towns. 

Thus our dream came to life. A 
dream that commenced with an idea, 
gathered reality as we saved dimes and 
quarters, became closer and closer as 
we studied steamship folders, guide 
books and railway time tables . 
and finally came true as we had 
walked up a long canvas covered gang- 
plank in New York. We had five 
hundred dollars apiece. 

We had chosen a cabin ship. Down 
in our comfortable cabin, glistening 
and clean, we hurriedly unpacked and 
ran up on deck as a warning whistle 
blew. The last gangplank was drawn 
in, the last line was cast off . . . falling 
into the dockside water with a resent- 
ful splash as if sorry not to be going 
along . . . and we surged slowly out 
into the Hudson, turned as slowly 
downstream. New York’s skyline, 
sharp eteched against the noon sun- 
light, gradually turned purple, blurred 
and finally disappeared. 

Ahead was the blue Atlantic. Pres- 
ently a tiny boat, scuttling across the 
slow swells like a water bug, picked 
up the pilot. The New World was a 
memory, the Old World a promise! 
And how well that promise was ful- 
filled! Before us lay adventure, ro- 
mance, thrills! 

Madge, while I had been dreamily 
contemplating the horizon, was busy. 
She found the affable deck steward, 
got two steamer chairs from him and 
had them cosily placed in a sheltered 


nook on the sunny boat deck. Then 
she (and I left like a brute, letting her 
do it all, until she told me how simply 
and easily it was done) saw the sec- 
ond steward in the dining room, ar- 
ranged for our seats at a table for 
four. She asked who the other two 
persons were, but the steward just 
winked. We found out at dinner. 

I arranged for our baths. And how 
good they were every morning! Cool, 
refreshing, salt water . . . it made me 
feel like a million. 

Then we began to explore. We 
walked along broad decks, saw the 
gymnasium, the swimming pool, the 
lounge rooms. What a nice crowd 
there seemed to be aboard. And how 
nice they turned out to be! We saw 
the sports deck . . . where we were 
later to enjoy long, healthy sunlit 
hours of deck tennis, shuffle-board, 
ring toss—and just lazy sitting in the 
sun! There’s nothing more romantic 
than a ship! 

Soon it was mealtime. We went 
down and found two young men at our 
table. They introduced themselves. 
We discovered them to be just a year 
or so out of college, having saved 
enough money to do about the same 
thing we were doing. While their 
route in Europe didn’t exactly parallel 
ours, we found ourselves running 
across them time and again. It was 
sometimes by accident, sometimes by 
design! They proved to be very 
charming companions . . . both Madge 
and I considered ourselves fortunate. 

All too soon the voyage ended .. . 
and we anchored in Plymouth harbor. 
Lazy days at sea were over .. . and 
exciting days on land began. There 
are hundreds of things to tell, hun- 
dreds of quaint customs and experi- 
ences. But since my purpose—if there 
be one at all—in writing this little ar- 
ticle is to show what one can do and 
see on a limited budget and in a 
limited time, I am going to skip over 
most of these experiences and tell you 
our route, about what it cost and what 
we saw for our money. 

Bidding good-bye to our shipboard 


friends, many of whom we were to 





International Mercantile Marine. 


meet constantly on the Continent, we 
stepped on the tender, landed, passed 
rapidly through the courteous Eng- 
lish customs, and boarded the train 
that was waiting right on the dock. 

We traveled tourist. And I, for the 
life of me, at that time and every other, 
could see very little difference in the 
accommodations between first and 
tourist class except in the price! Tour- 
ist class is unfailingly clean and com- 
fortable and just as fast. The tiny 
whistle of the station master blew, 
slowly the train gathered way and we 
were off to London. 

The trip through the English coun- 
tryside was fascinating. The fields 
were greener than you would believe 
possible, and seemed more like my 
conception of the Emerald Isle than 
England itself. Ever so often we 
glimpsed clipped yew hedges; a shep- 
herd and his flock; a distant view of 
an old, grey castle or church half 
hidden away in the trees. Part of this 
we saw while having a truly delight- 
ful luncheon on the train . . . enjoy- 
ing our first taste of “the roast beef of 
Old England.” 

Then, the scene became urban. 
Paved streets appeared. More homes 
came into view. A big city was near. 
We began gathering our baggage and 
in a few minutes the train slowed 
down, finally halted, the carriage doors 
were opened, bluff, red-faced porters 
appeared, saluted us with a pull of 
their forelocks and—London it was! 

For the next four days we “did” 
London. Naturally, one could spend 
months, even years, learning this vast 
city, but we found time and enough 
to see those sights we had planned. 

First, we bought a local guidebook 
—incidentally, a custom we later fol- 
lowed always. That gave us informa- 
tion on how to get about with the least 
possible loss of time—via taxis, omni- 
buses, the “underground” and Thames 
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steamers. We found an excellent way 
to get a good general idea of the city 
was from the top of an omnibus, from 
the Strand through Fleet Street and 
Cheapside or in the opposite direction 
from Charing Cross to Paddington 
through Regent and Oxford Street and 
Edgeware Road. We took one of the 
bustling Thames steamers down as far 
as Greenwich {whence comes correct 
time for all the world). From the 
Thames one gathers a splendid view 
of the bridges . . . including the fam- 
ous London Bridge . . . the Parliament 
Houses and a particularly fine sight 
of the dome of St. Paul’s. 

Into our four days we crowded brief 
but sufficient visits to the magnificent 
Westminster Abbey, with its tombs of 
kings and queens, statesmen, poets, 
novelists, and other noted characters 
of history. Then we saw St. Paul’s... 
the picturesque Tower, the British 
Museum, the National Gallery, St. 
James’ Park, the Bank of England 
(nicknamed “The Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street”) , the home of the 
Prince of Wales, Buckingham Palace, 
the Cheshire Cheese, and many an- 
other historical spot. 

We found the theatres in London 
costing about the same as in New York, 
the hotels and food less . . . and last 
summer the rate of exchange was even 
more in our favor. Thrilled with our 
first taste of an Old World city, we 
reluctantly packed and prepared to go 
on to Belgium. 

Next month I'll tell you about the 
rest of this glorious trip. 





Calendar of 


Educational Meetings 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
annual program, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, March 15-18, 1933. The general ses- 
sions will be held Friday and Saturday, 
March 17 and 18. The Annual Banquet 
(informal) will be held Friday evening, 
March 17, 1933. The three Commissions of 
the Association will have programs on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, March 15 and 16. A 
special conference on “National Conference 
on the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation” will be held Wednesday, March 15, 
morning and afternoon. Hon. Wm. J. Cooper, 
U. S. commissioner of education, will pre- 
side. A Conference of high school princi- 
pals on Secondary Education will be held 
Thursday, March 16. Dean J. B. Edmonson, 
School of Education, University of Michigan, 
will preside. 

For further information regarding the an- 
nual meeting, address Mr. A. W. Clevenger, 
Secretary, North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, 209 Administra- 
tion Bldg., University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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MIDWEST PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS.- 
SOCIATION, 1933 convention, Wichita, 
Kansas, March 28-April 1. The Allis Ho- 
tel at Wichita will offer reasonable rates for 
rooms and meals. 


SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION, L. S. T. 
A., annual meeting, Springfield, March 30 
and 31, 1933. Speakers: Dr. Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, President, University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Joseph Rosier, President of the 
N. E. A. 








SOUTHERN DIVISION, annual meeting, 
Carbondale, March 30 and 31. Speakers: 
President. Harry Woodburn Chase, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; President Jesse White, James 
Millikin University; President Lotus B. Coff- 
man, University of Minnesota; Will Durant, 
New York; Professor J. B. Edmonson, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Lyman Bryson, Califor- 
nia. Music by S. I. S. N. U. orchestra and 
Egyptian chorus (all-high school) conducted 
by Professor Olaf Christianson, Oberlin Col- 
lege. Sectional meetings, Friday afternoon, 
March 31. 





SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION, I. S. T. 
A., annual meeting, East St. Louis, Thurs- 
day and Friday, April 6 and 7, 1933. The 
speakers scheduled are: 

Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, Dean University of 
Chicago Chapel, will speak on “The In- 
fluence of Atmosphere” and “Education and 
World Peace.” 

Dr. Frederick Bohn Fisher, former Bishop 
of India, world citizen and lecturer, will 
speak on “The Oriental Challenge to West- 
ern Civilization,” and “Modern Social and 
Racial Upheavals.” 

Prof. E. A. Malby of Northwestern Uni- 
versity will speak on current educational 
topics. State Superintendent F. G. Blair and 
Principal F. G. Eversull of East St. Louis 
will speak on the Crisis in Education. 

We have also secured, as a special music 
attraction, the Chicago Singers. Other mu- 
sical numbers will be furnished by various 
high-school groups. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL ILLINOIS 
STATE COMMERCIAL CONTEST PRO- 
GRAM, dates as follows: District contests, 
April 15; Sectional contests, April 29; State 
Finals will be held at the University of IIli- 
nois May 5-6. The Century of Progress Ex- 
position of Chicago is cooperating with the 
International Commercial Schools Contest 
group by setting aside Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, June 27 and 28, 1933, for a contest with 
events in shorthand, typewriting and book- 
keeping. 





LAKE SHORE DIVISION, annual meet- 
ing, April 24, Evanston Township High 
School. Program is only tentatively arranged 
at this time; details will be supplied later. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, thirty-seventh annual 
convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, May 21-27, 1933. “The Child and His 
Community” is announced by Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford, national president, as the central 
theme of the convention. 


CONFERENCE ON BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, School of Business, University of Chi- 
cago, June 29 and 30, in conjunction with 
the meeting of the Department of Business 
Education of the N. E. A. The general 
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theme is to be “The Reconstruction of Busi- 
ness Education in Secondary Schools.” Im- 
portant workers in the field of secondary 
business education have agreed to contribute 
to the program. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA 
TION, seventy-first annual convention, Chi- 
cago, July 1-7, 1933. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSO- 
CIATION, sixty-second annual meeting, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, October 9-13, 1933. Ad- 
dress the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
for further information regarding this meet- 
ing. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION OFFICIALS, twenty-third an- 
nual conference, Palmer House, Chicago, 
October 9-13, 1933. 














Princeton Home-School 
Bulletin 
@ A MOST happy school-home contact 
is established by Princeton Educa- 
tion, a mimeographed bulletin, school- 
home edition. Here many questions 
of school policy are discussed and 
school undertakings explained. The 
issue of December 9 explains the plan 
for homework in the Princeton Junior 
High School. We quote: 

“In setting forth our plan it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind the fact that the 
school is only one of the agencies that 
provide opportunities for the educa- 
tional development of the whole child. 
Many of the activities in which the 
child engages outside of school may be 
much more vital than the working of 
so many problems in arithmetic or the 
parsing of so many sentences in gram- 
mar. It is only by cooperating with 
all the agencies that contribute to the 
child’s complete development that the 
school can most effectively provide for 
the child’s education.” 

The substance of the plan is that 
assignment shall be an individual mat- 
ter, where needed; work performed 
shall be subject to correction and 
supervision of the teacher, but shall 
not be counted for credit. A schedule 
is provided so that not more than one 
teacher will assign an individual child 
home work for any one night. 

Attendance, textbook rental, char- 
acter education, the necessity of pro- 
viding for sufficient sleep for school 
children are other subjects discussed. 
Thus school activities are not subject 
to the interpretation of the immature 
participants, but each parent is given 
the opportunity to become intelligent 
regarding the school and learns where 
he may cooperate to the great’ benefit 
of the child. 
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Changing Times 


By JOHN R. MOSS 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Paris, Illinois 


@ SIR Isaac Newton, two hundred-fifty 

years ago, gave us his system of 
physics based upon the indestructibil- 
ity of matter. Man thought these prin- 
ciples existed, real, independently of 
man. Novel operation was explained 
by assuming it was based upon a re- 
arrangement of these fundamental con- 
cepts. Philosophically this meant the 
creation of specific doctrine for the 
control of human affairs. Teaching 
meant the assigning of a textbook ac- 
count and a formulated conclusion 
with directions to memorize and give 
back to the teacher. It also assumed 
that these fundamental doctrines could 
be taught in the early years of life 
and the individual would be educated 
for the remainder of his days. The 
scientists aimed to foretell with such 
exactness that the future could be defi- 
nitely determined. 


Malthus, the English clergyman and 
economist, in his “Essay on the Prin- 
ciples of Population” in 1798 pre- 
sented the theory that population in- 
creases faster than the means of sup- 
port, unless checked by famine, pesti- 
lence, war, or some other calamity. 
The constitution of the United States 
written in 1789 guaranteed political 
freedom and religious freedom but re- 
mained silent on the guarantee of eco- 
nomic freedom. The Christian reli- 
gion was written in an age of scarcity 
of the elements of human existence. 
It sets forth the doctrine that it is more 
noble to give than to receive. 


These great developments occurred 
in the world under the influence of an 
agrarian age where the unit of pro- 
duction was the man with the hoe. His 
efforts were extremely limited in the 
light of present developments and it 
was nearly an impossibility to accu- 
mulate any great surplus of food or 
goods over the amount required for 
consumption in any one year. Fam- 
ine was always stalking near by. 

Certain very definite criteria marked 
this age. If we are to make ourselves 
acquainted with these we should look 
back at colonial New England, IIli- 
nois when Lincoln was a boy, Iowa in 
the days of Vandemark’s Folly. There 
was employment for everybody. Free 
land existed in large quantities and 
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anyone who truly wanted to work 
could get a job. “Young Man! Go 
West!” was a slogan of the day. The 
family or small community was rela- 
tively self-sufficient and work was a 
family enterprise. Sila Marner, The 
Mill on the Floss, and Boy Life on the 
Prairie portray this life in detail. There 
was a simple standard of living with 
a laissez faire policy of control domi- 
nated by personal initiative and enter- 
prise. 

The rights to be guaranteed by the 
government were those which insured 
the independence of the individual. 
This life was leisurely, with long hours 
and low productivity, governed by the 
rhythm of the seasons. 


Educating for Change 


The agrarian age has ceased to be 
dominant in the world to-day and the 
social institutions built upon the phi- 
losophy of specific doctrines are fail- 
ing to have vital influence. The re- 
searches of Einstein and others have 
recently shown that the atom is com- 
posed of electrons and these in turn 
are made up of waves of energy. There 
is a definite interrelationship between 
matter and energy. Matter is no longer 
considered indestructible. Principles 
are no longer thought to exist, real, 
and independent of man but are _re- 
garded as merely convenient terms 
made by man to describe what he ob- 
serves. Science has aimed to foretell 
but in the long run its successes have 
actually increased the proportion of 
uncertainty within human affairs. The 
present technological unemployment 
accompanied by a greatly increased un- 
certainty of livelihood is a direct re- 
sult of the application of science. 
Novel and unique becoming is occur- 
ring as never before. Effects are here 
that were never here before. They are 
not rearrangements of old fundamental 
principles. Events spring out of infinite 
events and contribute to infinite fu- 
ture events. Man helps to create these 
events. Nothing that has existed can 
ever quite exist in the same manner 
again. The organized thought of man 
while attempting to determine and pre- 
dict through the correlation of similar 
happenings is at best no more reliable 
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than statistical laws applicable to no 
particular case but to trends only. 
Therefore man is ever confronted with 
the necessity of adapting himself anew 
to a changed environment maybe made 
up of some old points but rearranged 
in entirely new patterns. This con- 
stant change involves a type of edu- 
cation that is as widely and as con- 
stantly applicable to the changing 
problems of the human race as the 
solution of these problems demands. 


The agrarian age is faced with and 
is being replaced by an industrial age 
bringing with it what we shall know 
later as the industrial revolution. No 
longer do the new constitutions of na- 
tions guarantee political and religious 
freedom only but the right to work and 
have an economic existence has been 
added. This new addition may be 
noted in the new constitutions of Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia. 


The schools of the country to a great 
extent are still governed by the phi- 
losophy of the agrarian economy. Real 
property is still the basis of taxation. 
The unit of support still dates back 
to the days of the Northwest Territory. 
Teachers are living in the days of 
Henry Ford and their efforts are en- 
cumbered by the traditions of the 
times of the village blacksmith. Dr. 
George Counts says that the American 
rides in an automobile and thinks in 
a horse and buggy. 

No longer is population increasing 
faster than the ability to produce food 
for its support. Machines have every- 
where replaced men and women and 
are producing goods in amount far 
beyond the purchasing ability of the 
people. The result is chaos. Corn 
is being burned in the middle west 
while men, women, and _ children 
starve in New York. New inventions 
are constantly replacing the needs for 
men in the factories of the country. 

Unless educators see the implica- 
tions of these great changes and ad- 
just education to it, future generations 
will deem us as stupid and inept as 
we ourselves judge many of our prede- 
cessors. What can the schools do to 
adjust their programs to this chang- 
ing age? 


Free Education a Factor in 
Correct Occupational 
Distribution 


Mal-adjustments are undoubtedly 
the cause of a substantial part of the 
unemployment and poverty of the 
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country. This calls for a correct oc- 
cupational distribution. Therefore an 
educational program for improving the 
occupational distribution of human tal- 
ent will probably constitute the most 
constructive program for improving 
the distribution of wealth and the na- 
tional dividend. This distribution is 
correct when people of equal ability 
receive equal wages in all occupations. 
The income of the country is at a maxi- 
mum when wages are equal under these 
conditions. Any factor that inter- 
feres with occupational mobility, other 
things being equal, decreases the na- 
tional income. Expensive training or 
cost of education is a barrier to occu- 
pational mobility. It follows then that 
all training should be free and pro- 
vided to the extent that the returns on 
the cost are the same as the returns on 
any other investment. 


Proper information regarding wages, 
if impressed upon people, will lead to 
correct choice of occupation and cor- 
rect number in an occupation provided 
barriers to occupations have been re- 
moved. In order for the school to 
properly render the service expected in 
this scheme of things a close contact 
should be maintained with industry 
and its needs. Production will be 
governed by non-political planning 
commissions in charge of various fields 
of industry. The contact of schools 
with the commissions will make pos- 
sible the close cooperation in turning 
out the supply of trained and retrained 
workers required. This new type of 
school will have the following possible 
additional implications for the school- 
master: Greater importance of general 
and prevocational education; vocation- 
al education must not be too narrow; 
greater importance of adult education; 
increased importance of social studies; 
a new science of government; develop- 
ment of the cooperative powers of the 
individual; constructive use of leisure 
time. 


Type of Teaching Required 


Thus to adjust our program of edu- 
cation to this unique and novel be- 
coming of life requires the type of 
teaching which isolates and studies the 
problem, its facts and bearings, and 
permits the student to decide for him- 
self. This requires a philosophy of 
education based on the life in which 
it exists supported by a strong con- 
viction of the teacher. Jefferson ex- 
pressed it when he said, “I have sworn 
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William F. Confrey 


President, Illinois State School 
Board Association 


Mr. Confrey is president of the Board of 
Education of the LaSalle Elementary Schools. 
The fact that he has been unanimously re- 
elected to this office each year since 1925 is 
proof of the esteem in which he is held in 
the LaSalle community. 

Mr. Confrey was elected to succeed Frank 
J. Petru, of Cicero, as president of the State 
School Board Association at the November 
meeting of that organization in Peoria. An 
item appearing in the January ILurnors 
TEACHER stating that L. L. Tuley of Granite 
City had been elected to this office was 
erroneous. 








upon the altar of God eternal hestility 
to every form of tyranny over the hu- 
man mind.” 

The expression of Lowell in his 
Present Crisis has a very direct appli- 
cation to the attitude of mind neces- 
sary under present conditions: 


New occasions teach new duties; time 
makes ancient good uncouth 


They must upward still, and onward, 
who would keep abreast of truth. 





Chasing Panaceas in 
Education 
@ A PANACEA is taken to mean the 


uncritical acceptance and the uni- 
versal application of a teaching de- 
vice to all perplexing educational 
problems. This “panacea” phenom- 
enon is not peculiar to education. His- 
tory reports many illustrations in 


science, government, and economics. 
For example, the search for the Foun- 
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tain of Youth, the early attempts to 
change base metals into gold, and the 
“get-rich-quick” schemes of recent 
years illustrate the desire for a univer- 
sal, all-satisfying formula. 

In our search for “sovereign reme- 
dies” we lose the perspective of a 
truly progressive educator. We tend 
to confuse means with ends. We are 
stampeded by “ballyhoo,” the band 
wagon, and jeers of our social gallery. 
Often we throw away the tested 
methods which experience and profes- 
sional preparation have given us. 
After the excitement has subsided, we 
find it necessary to reconstruct our 
teaching in the light of reality and 
facts. 

Vertical penmanship and manual 
training may be taken as illustrations 
of devices which were credited with 
“cure-all” properties. The speeches, 
reports, and activities of both educa- 
tors and laymen about 1900 indicate 
the expectancy that these two devices 
would solve many problems of pos- 
ture, hygiene of the eyes, will-power, 
manual dexterity, mental alertness, 
and even the problems of capital and 
labor. Both vertical penmanship and 
manual training contained many use- 
ful elements but they have largely 
passed away because exaggerated 
claims led to disillusionment and ul- 
timately to discard. 

In avoiding even temporary losses 
in professional knowledge and in look- 
ing forward to the future we note the 
possibility of several stabilizing in- 
fluences. These influences of particu- 
lar interest to principals are: 

(1) Advanced professional prepa- 
ration—a training of such type and 
length as will foster mature thinking. 

(2) Professional association—lo- 
cal, state and national groups wherein 
principals may discuss informally all 
aspects of educational problems. 

(3) Research and experimentation 
—The attitude and skill which will 
lead principals to submit all technics 
to critical and thorough examination. 

(4) Meditation—The taking of 
time for reflection upon facts and 
thinking through to sound conclusions. 

Aided by these stabilizing influences 
principals should become master 
workmen who know the uses and lim- 
itations of educational devices. They 
will not lead nor be led in stampedes 
after panaceas in education. 

—Frank W. Hussarp, Associate Di- 
rector of Research, N. E. A. before the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Washington, D. cS 
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TREND IN HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN ILLINOIS 
Pet 1900 the high school enrollment in Illinois has increased from 38,754 to 337,798—an increase 
772%. 
During the same time the general population of the State has increased but 62%. Thus, the high 


school enrollment has increased more than twelve times as rapidly as has the 


population. This is one of the many factors that helps to explain why school costs 
have increased during the last several years. 





1932] 337,798 











Meeting of Directors 
(Continued from page 220) 
Moore and Director of Research L. R. 
Grimm. 

After a brief discussion of the problem 
of complying with the resolution in regard 
to arousing the citizenry of the state to the 
crisis in education, the meeting of the 
Board was turned into a general conference 
in order to obtain further counsel and ad- 
vice from several educational leaders who 
were present. Those in attendance besides 
the Board were State Superintendent F. G. 
Blair, W. P. Morgan, W. W. Tucker, C. E. 
Vance, and C. W. Sanford. 

After a long discussion President F. 
Blanche Preble divided the group into two 
committees, one of which was to draw up 
a plan for a campaign to save the schools 
and the other to plan the method of pro- 
cedure; both groups to report to the meet- 
ing the next morning. The meeting then 
adjourned until 8:30 A. M. Saturday. 

On Saturday, January 21, the Board of 
Directors reconvened at the I. S. T. A. ad- 
ministration building. There were present 
the following: All members of the Board, 
Secretary R. C. Moore, Research Director L. 
R. Grimm, all those present the evening be- 
fore at the conference, and also Dean 
Thomas E. Benner of the University of IIli- 
nois. 

Mr. N. M. Mason and Mr. F. A. Jensen 
presented a combined report as a result of 
the work of the two groups the evening be- 
fore. After considerable discussion and a 
few minor changes in the report it was 
adopted as published on page 186 of the 
February Ittinors TEACHER. 

Since one of the items under procedure 
was to urge the immediate calling of a Gov- 
ernor’s conference, the secretary was directed 
to call up the Governor and ask for an im- 
mediate interview in regard to this matter. 
The Governor consented to see the delega- 
tion a few minutes and all members of the 
conference went at once to his office in the 
Capitol building. The report of our action 
and a request for an early conference was 
stated by N. M. Mason. The Governor an- 
nounced that he already had before him 
many important and difficult problems de- 
manding immediate solution; but that he 
meant just what he said in his inaugural 
address and would call such conference as 
he proposed in that address as soon as he 
could get ready to consider it. He announced 
also that he expected the assistance of the 
heads of all departments of the State gov- 


ernment and called upon State Superintend- 
ent F. G. Blair to make a complete plan for 
such conference as we desired. 

The Governor also requested Mr. Blair 
to recommend as members of the conference 
representatives of various organizations and 
interests in Illinois and to submit to him 
the entire plan as soon as convenient. 

Upon returning to our administration 
building Mr. Blair asked for the assistance 
of the Board of Directors and the advice of 
the conferees present in formulating the 
plan assigned him by the Governor. Upon 
motion by Mr. Mason, seconded by Mr. 
Smith, and carried by vote, it was decided 
that the conference should consist of sixty 
members, twelve members each representing 
the I. S. T. A., the State Federation of La- 
bor, Illinois Agricultural Association, Com- 
merce and Industry, and the general public. 

Upon motion by Mr. Mason, seconded by 
Mr. Smith, and carried by vote it was agreed 
that the membership of the conference be 
determined as follows: 

Mr. Mason was to ask the president of 
the Illinois Agricultural association to nomi- 
nate twelve members to represent the farm- 
ers; Secretary Moore was to ask Victor A. 
Olander to nominate twelve members to rep- 
resent the State Federation of Labor; Mr. 
Jensen was to get in touch with the proper 
authority to nominate twelve members to 
represent Industry and Commerce. The presi- 
dent of the League of Women Voters and 
one other nominated by her; the commander 
of the American Legion and one other nom- 
inated by him; the president of the Illinois 
Parent-Teacher Association and one other 
nominated by her; the president of the Ili- 
nois Federation of Women’s Clubs and one 
other nominated by her; the president of the 
Illinois School Board Association; Mr. N. 
M. Mason, B. E. Sunny, and Henry R. 
Chandler were to constitute the twelve rep- 
resenting the general public. 

Those appointed to represent the teachers 
were President H. W. Chase, University of 
Illinois; Charles H. Judd, Chicago Univer- 
sity; Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, F. A. Jensen, 
J. W. Carrington, C. E. Vance, Aaron Kline, 
W. P. Morgan, F. T. Goodier, Harry Taylor, 
W. W. Tucker, and R. C. Moore. All names 
were to be assembled in the office of the 
secretary and reported to Mr. Blair whe 
would in turn report these names to the 
Governor with a general plan for a confer- 
ence. 

After much discussion it was decided that 
it would be best to state the purpose of 
the conference or the subje.. matter to be 


considered in general terms so as to include 
all that the Governor or other members of 
the conference might desire to bring up for 
consideration. This was stated as follows: 


Object of Conference 


To safeguard the educational interests and 
rights of the children and youth of the 
state against the destructive influence im- 
minent in this depression through such coun- 
sel and action as seem necessary to maintain 
that thorough and efficient system of free 
schools required by the constitution; 

(a) By effecting all possible economies 
and adjustments in our school system to 
meet declining revenues without permanent 
impairment to a sound education program. 

(b) By discovering new sources of school 
revenue to meet the losses resulting from 
lowering assessed valuations and diminish- 
ing property tax returns. 

This ended the conference and the Board 
expressed their thanks and appreciation for 
the assistance of the conferees and excused 
them from further participation in the busi- 
ness of the Board. 

The Board directed the secretary to have 
20,000 copies of the revised Public School 
Catechism printed and distributed as needed. 
The secretary was also directed to have 
mimeographed or printed a sufficient number 
of copies of the plan to save the schools 
for distribution to our legislative mailing list. 

The secretary read a letter from William 
J. Page, president of the Chicago Division, 
calling attention to the situation in the J. 
Sterling Morton Township High School dis- 
trict where it seems that the high school has 
been seriously crippled by political action 
and suggesting that some protection should 
be made, probably by the North Central As- 
sociation. After some discussion it was de- 
cided to refer the matter to the North Cen- 
tral Association. 

It was decided to contribute $500.00 to 
the Chicago Committee on Budget for the 
N. E. A. entertainment and the secretary 
was directed to write an order for that 
amount to be paid to Mr. William J. Page 
of that committee. 

The secretary read several bills due and 
payable, all of which were allowed. The 
orders for these bills will appear in the 
treasurer’s report as numbers 65 to 78 in- 
clusive. 

All decisions were made in regular form 
by motion duly seconded and carried by a 
majority vote of the Board of Directors. 


R. C. Moors, Secretary. 
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LEARN WHILE 
YOU ENJOY 


The Beauties 
of the Rockies 





An exceptional opportunity is 
offered to study in one of the 
West’s finest universities dur- 
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ing the summer when recreational oppor- 
tunities are also greatest. Fees and living 
costs are in line with the times. Faculty 


includes department heads with national 


reputations. 


The University of 
Wyoming 


is recognized as 


The Coolest Summer 
School 


in America 


and deservedly so. The Uni- 
— versity is located at 7,200 ft.. the 
summer camp at 10,000, both amid the 
beauties and natural recreational advan- 
tages of the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains. 
ae 
FIRST TERM 
June 12 to July 19 
SECOND TERM 
July 20 to August 25 


es 


Illustrated announce- 
ment and bulletins cheer- 
fully sent on application 
to 
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Cc. R. MAXWELL 
Director of SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 
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hundreds of such expressions from really great men, but 
have space for only a few; however, what we give contain 


the substance of many others. 

A popular government without popular information or the means 
of acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps 
both. Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; and the people 
who mean to be their own governors must arm themselves with the 
power that knowledge gives. 

James Mapison. 


If the condition of man is to be progressively ameliorated, as we 
fondly hope and believe, education is to be the chief instrument in 
effecting it. 

A system of general instruction, which shall reach every descrip- 
tion of our citizens from the richest to the poorest, as it was the 
earliest, so it will be the latest of all the public concerns in which 
I shall permit myself to take an interest. 

If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of civil- 
ization, it expects what never was and never will be. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Without popular education no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure; the people must be schooled in 
the knowledge and if possible in the virtues upon which the main- 
tenance and success of free institutions depend. 

Wooprow Witson. 

In deciding the case of Scown vs Czarnecki, 264 IIl., 
305, 313, the Supreme Court of Illinois said: 

The public school system of the State was not established and 
has not been maintained as a charity or from philanthropic motives. 
The first legislative expression in regard to schools in Illinois was 
in the ordinance of 1787, which declares that religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged. .. . . The conduct and maintenance of schools 
by school directors, school trustees and boards is... . . for the 
protection, safety and welfare of the citizens of the State and in 
the interests of good government 

In another case, Ashley vs Board of Education, 275 III, 
274-281, the Court sustained an injunction to prevent a 
board of education from excluding certain children from 
school, and in stating why they should not be excluded 
even for the short time it might take for them to make a 
mandamus suit effective, the Supreme Court said: 

An action of mandamus could only be sustained after the board 
of education had excluded the appellants for the purpose of re- 
quiring the board to reinstate them or permit them to return to 
school. In the meantime, during the pendency of the suit, appel- 
lants (the children) would be deprived of the advantage of attend- 
ance at school,—a damage incapable of estimation at law and ir- 
reparable. 

This expression of our Supreme Court should be called 
to the attention of our entire citizenry and particularly. to 
the attention of those misguided patriots who believe that 
the schools should be suspended or their benefits greatly 
reduced during the depression. How about the irreparable 
damage to the children, which is incapable of estimation? 





This ILLINOIS TEACHER 

and the Campaign 

®@ THIS number of the Ittinois TeacHer has three main 
purposes: First, it offers encouragement and help to 

those engaged in the campaign to save the schools; second, 

it calls attention to the educational value of the Century 

of Progress Exposition; and, third, it reminds our readers 

that the National Education Association meeting is to be 

held in Chicago next summer. This editorial department 
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is devoted to the first, since special writers have treated 
the other two beyond our ability. 

Besides the limited campaign matter published herein, 
we have issued a new edition of the Public School Cate- 
chism, and two leaflets entitled “Save the Schools! Why?” 
and “America’s Belief in Education.” Both these leaflets, 
or large parts of them, should be published in your local 
newspapers; and probably you might prevail upon a news- 
paper in your community to run the Catechism as a serial. 
A few newspapers did this with a former edition. Prob- 
ably other leaflets or booklets will be published in the 
near future. 

Samples of all three pieces of this informative literature 
have been sent to all members of local committees ihat 
have been reported to us. Let us all get into the campaign 
in earnest and at once. 


What Shall We Do? 


® THE question above frequently comes to us from super- 

intendents and teachers who want to do something to 
revive the faith of their communities in the schools. We 
do not believe we can improve much on the suggestions 
published in these columns a year ago. But since it seems 
that those suggestions are not now available to many of 
you, and since we are now in the midst of a campaign to 
save the schools, we are reprinting them here. 


First, a good school is itself the best argument in favor of public 
education and of liberal support for it. Loyalty to the cause of 
education, professional training and spirit, ability, enthusiasm, and 
hard work on the part of the teachers produce happy, interested, 
busy, well-behaved, developing pupils, who are the school’s best 
publicity agents. Such pupils, although they may not realize it, 
are daily convincing their parents and other citizens that the schools 
are necessary institutions and that the teachers are worthy of their 
hire. 

Second, direct contact with the schools by the citizens of the 
community ought to be invited and encouraged. If the only time a 
citizen is reminded of the school is when he writes his check to pay 
his taxes, he is impressed with the cost rather than with the benefits. 
If the people rarely visit school to see for themselves what is being 
done, certain days may be named as “parents’ days,” or “visiting 
days,” to which special invitations are sent to parents and other 
citizens who ought to be interested in the school and know what 
it is doing for the children and the community. Not long ago we 
visited a school during an afternoon that had been designated 
“work exhibit day.” The blackboards were covered with actual 
work by the pupils, cords were stretched along other spaces of the 
walls, much written work illustrated by drawings was suspended 
from these cords, and many desks and tables were covered with 
other specimens of the pupils’ efforts and skill. The teachers and 
several of the pupils, with short pointers in their hands, were ex- 
plaining the work, its purpose, its good features, and were even 
pointing out a few errors. Hundreds of parents and others were 
present, actually going to school in more senses than one. In an- 
other small city, we saw a large show-window in a downtown vacant 
store building that was filled with the work of high-school students; 
and we were told that the samples of work were changed every 
week so as to vary the subjects and branches, grades, and authors 
of the work. We were informed also that many people from both 
town and country stopped “to see what the school kids are doing 
now.” Of course, many schools have long been giving exhibitions 
and entertainments of a more formal nature, where the fea- 
tures have been literary, musical, dramatic, or physical exercises, 
debates, etc. But recently, more use has been made of actual 
classroom and laboratory work by some such methods as are in- 
dicated above. Other means of direct contact are sending work 
home by the pupils with or without comment by the teacher, a 
school paper or other student publication, open meetings of the 
faculty, the board of education, etc. 

Third, in most communities there are social, civic, and religious 
organizations that can easily be interested in the schools; in fact, 


(Continued on page 236) 
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WHO CAN USE 
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*Here is good news about 
getting the money you need 
on the quick, convenient,con- 
fidential Household Loan 


Plan for Teachers. 





*Amounts of $300 or less are made avail- 
able to you... 


*The convenience of borrowing by mail is 
offered you... 


* Your signature is the only one required... 


*The transaction is kept strictly confiden- 
tial; no investigations are made; no one else 
is informed .. . 


*You can repay (also by mail) in small 
sums over as long as 20 months. 


*Ifbillsare worrying you, or you need money 
to meet some emergency, this service is 
worth considerably more than its low cost. 


*The cost to our customers last year on the 
average loan of $183 averaged only 10c aday. 


*Full information will be freely and gladly 
given if you will come into our nearest office 
or mail the coupon below. 
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FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE- Seen on Student Tours 





UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

| foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain campmaintained 
forsummer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate « stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 19 to July 22 
Second Term, July 24 to Aug.25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.MaisonFrancaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitalsand public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information | 


Dean of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT.O) 
University of Colo , Boulder, Colo. 
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© Tour Jobs! 
World’s Fair, 10 National Parks, Cana- 
dian Rockies. Work few hours daily as 
camp helpers. Both sexes. % all ex- 
penses. 8,000 mile camping tour. Also 
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Normal City Schools Estab- 
lish Record 


A -news release of the N. E. A. office under 
title, “Echoes of American Education Week 
1932,” contains the following paragraph: 

“Normal, Illinois, holds the 1932 record 
for percentage of adult population participat- 
ing. Sixty-three and one-half percent of 
the adult citizens of Normal visited the 
schools of the city during American Educa- 
tion Week.” 


At a time when it is so vital a matter 
that the public be informed and interested 
in the school’s activities the record of the 
Normal City Schools is especially significant. 

Chicago is named together with Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and Baltimore as having a 
large number of American Education Week 
visitors in the schools. The number for Chi- 
cago was 42,186. 





Cook County 


Tax Situation 
(Continued from page 216) 


The first breakdown came in the 
Board of Review at the finish of the 
quadrennial assessment for 1927. 
Three hundred thousand angry tax- 
payers stormed the Board with com- 
plaints too numerous to docket, or to 
hear. Early in 1928 two Courts of 
the Cook County Bench declared the 
1927 roll fraudulent. About this time 
the Tax Commission, through its 
chairman, Mr. Wm. H. Malone, en- 
tered an order for a re-assessment of 
real property for the year 1928. This 
reassessment was made within the time 
and appropriation allotted for the pur- 
pose under the able direction of Mr. 
Harry S. Cutmore. The assessing and 
reviewing boards, in an effort to resist 
the reassessment and retain their of- 
fices, spent twelve months in bicker- 
ings and delays in entering the re- 
assessment in the assessment roll. 

On the 20th day of June, 1930, the 
Supreme Court of Illinois declared the 
1927 roll fraudulent, including the 
rolls for the five preceding years—a 
decision which made bad law, to cure 
a bad situation. 

With this decision of the court, the 
breakdown in taxation, on the basis of 
the old system, became complete in 
Cook County—a breakdown which 
rendered the further legal collection 
of taxes impossible until a new basis 
of assessment was established, and 
caused a loss to the people of Cook 
County to date in the sum of at least 


3 $100,000,000, and which loss is still 


going and growing. 
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Breakdown Complete 


The reassessment of real property 
proved to be beyond the taint or claim 
of fraud, and restored the legal en- 
forcibility of taxes, but not until the 
depression had arrived and the ability 
of taxpayers to pay had been impaired 
by from one-third to one-half of for- 
mer ruling values, and further enor- 
mous losses had been sustained from 
closed banks, shattered incomes, and 
lost employment. 

Into this situation of personal dis- 
tress and economic chaos, caused by 
the tax breakdown and the depression, 
came the inevitable racketeer. 

Suits were brought and objections 
mustered into the County Court by the 
thousands for radio exploitation pur- 
poses. These suits and objections were 
won on the radio for the exploiters in 
the collection of millions of dollars 
from the suffering taxpayers, but were 
lost in the courts. These purveyors 
of panaceas for a price, to date, have 
rendered to no client one penny’s 
worth of service, and to all clients the 
disservice of delay and mounting pen- 
alties and costs. 

By an arrangement among Judge 
Jarecki, the State’s Attorney, and the 
County Treasurer, taxpayers, large and 
small, struggling to retain their 
equities and their homes, have been 
granted relief in the County Court 
against half of the tax penalty, their 
property saved from forfeiture and 
sale and themselves from the clutches 
of taxbuyers, without one penny of 
court expense or attorneys’ fees. Fifty 
or sixty thousand taxpayers have been 
given relief in this way, and thousands 
of others have received corrections by 
voluntary action of the County As- 
sessor without expense or lawyer’s 
fees. 

No other relief has been secured 
in any Court by anybody since the 
1928 reassessment went into collection. 


Average Citizen 
Not to Blame 


According to a statement issued by 
the Controller’s Office of the City of 
Chicago less than three per cent of the 
unpaid taxes are due from taxpayers 
whose taxes are $500.00 or less. 

This excuses the average citizen of 
blame for willful refusal to pay taxes. 

This blame rests on the owners or 
temporary managers of large income 
bearing properties, in trouble from the 
deflation effects of the depression. 

There are two classes of such prop- 
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erties, one where the fee title is staked e 
in the enterprise, and one where the 
enterprise is built upon a leasehold. 

In the first case fee owners have 
required the taxes to be paid or de- 
posited, and at least $35,000,000 of 
unpaid taxes are represented by such 
deposits. 

Upon this huge sum somebody is 
receiving interest or it would have 
been turned over promptly after the 
final decisions of this state and of the 
United States against the objectors. 

Receivers, attorneys for receivers, 
bondholders’ committees, sub-commit- 
tees, or other managers or trustees, are 
withholding at least $65,000,000 of 
the unpaid taxes intending to accumu- 
late for distribution among themselves 
in squandering operations the income 
as long as possible, and to scuttle the 
ship, so to speak, when they can hold 
on no longer. 

The state’s claim to taxes is a first, 
prior and superior lien upon property, 
including the issuing rents and profits. 
These squandering operations not only 


UMMER SCHOOL? 
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violate the right of the state to taxes, 
but the legal rights of owners, who, 
in many cases, are represented by 
sucker bondholders. 


Judge Jarecki has entered an order 
in the County Court for the State’s 
Attorney to examine these operations, 
to determine where and what crimes 
have been committed. 


In the next few weeks there should 
be developments in this area, after 
which it is hoped the members of the 
public will be wiser and safer, and the 
members of these squandering bunds 
may be wiser and sadder. 





Are You Keeping Your 
School Patrons Informed? 


(Continued from page 217) 


dren, but it is now a rich cultural ex- 
perience. A good music department 
can materially improve the entire 
school system; its influences carry into 
every classroom, affect the lives of all 
the children. Let the public know 
this. Let them know that an ordinary 
school child, after working with a 
good music teacher, can talk intelli- 
gently about the great composers and 
their works, that he can interpret de- 
scriptive music, that he has learned 
to feel the finest influence that man 
has created. 

If the community has decided that 
physical education is a “fad” it is be- 
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cause the physical education teacher 
and the principal have failed to con- 
vince them of its value. They do not 
know that physical education contem- 
plates much more than training a few 
children to play basket ball or base 
ball, but embraces a program of phys- 
ical development of the whole child. 
During the war, when 4,000,000 or 
more young men were given physical 
examinations the need for this kind 
of physical development was made 
startlingly clear. The public has for- 
gotten the revelations made then and 
does not know that the schools went 
quietly ahead to provide this training. 
Tell them that physical education in- 
volves an intelligent teaching of per- 
sonal hygiene as well as play, that it 
contemplates as part of its program 
much needed correction of physical 
handicaps, that school play involves 
the finest education in cooperative ef- 
fort, team-work, and unselfishness— 
much needed civic virtues. 

In my own schools we have secured 
great help from Parent-Teacher Visit- 
ing Committees. In an effort to se- 
cure a number of well-informed par- 
ents in the community, the superin- 
tendent requested that each P. T. A. 
president each month appoint a School 
Visiting Committee. The members of 
this committee visit the school, spend 
some time in each of a number of 
different grades, take notes and at the 
next meeting make their reports, tell- 
ing what they have seen, expressing 
their interest, asking questions and 
making constructive criticisms. These 
reports have been a splendid influence 
on both parents and teachers. It is 
hoped that when in any group some- 
one starts in on the schools, there will 
be present at least one well informed 
mother who can say: “Well, I visited 
our school, spent a day, was present 
in such and such rooms and this is 
the truth of the matter.” 


Frequent school programs to which 
parents are invited are a help. One 
or two “Come-to-School” weeks bring 
hundreds of patrons into the schools. 
School exhibits or room exhibits help 
to inform the public. 

Child-study groups come to have an 
understanding of the school and of the 
work the school is trying to accom- 
plish. Incidentally they serve to im- 
press these earnest parents with the 
magnitude of the problem of child- 
education in this complicated age. 

The readiness with which certain 
communities discontinue their kinder- 
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gartens shows only too well how little 
they have learned about the modern 
school. Here was a movement that 
sought to secure the pre-grade school 
child and through pleasant experience 
prepare him for the school life. Little 
do these communities realize the harm 
they have done to their children, and 
the fault lies not so much with them 
as with the kindergarten teachers who 
did not inform their patrons of the 
value of their work. These parents 
do not know that the kindergarten of 
today is a very definite and very much 
needed educational influence. 

Then in the local papers there 
should appear school news written by 
the children. This may consist of lit- 
tle items about what they are doing, 
an occasional story, poem or article 
written by a child, items about the P. 
T. A. and frequently an article writ- 
ten by the superintendent or by some 
teacher, on some phase of the school 
work or child welfare. 

This seems a heavy program, but 
when it is divided among all of the 
faculty it gives every teacher the op- 
portunity to contribute toward keeping 
the public informed as to her work 
and its educational importance. In- 
cidentally it might be well, in closing, 
to remind teachers that the value of 
their daily work, the kindliness, help- 
fulness and sympathy that they show 
to all children, the excellence of the 
work they are directing, the skill they 
show in preparation and in securing 
the child’s interest, will do much to- 
ward convincing the public of the 
soundness of the educational program. 





Are Tax Supported 
Services Expensive? 
(Continued from page 206) 


but also receive the benefits of what 
the taxes buy, that, if they are hon- 
estly interested in getting at the really 
paralyzing wastes in American eco- 
nomic life, they will find much more 
and much bigger game in private busi- 
ness at its best than they will find -in 
the public service at its worst. We 
need to get busy to counteract the 
campaign of vilification which has 
lately been launched against the effi- 
ciency and integrity of all who work 
for public enterprises. The facts are 
all on our side; we must get them and 
present them dramatically and effec- 
tively to the public. 
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"The Greatest 
Hold-up of All" 


(Continued from page 204) 

a decrease during the same period of 
43.28 per cent in the number of work- 
ing permits granted to sixteen and 
seventeen-year-olds. This means a 
greatly added burden for the public 
schools unless We are willing that these 
adolescents who have been turned out 
of industry be allowed to walk the 
streets in complete idleness. What is 
the situation in your community? 
The “frills and fads” concerning 
which so much has been said are the 
very subjects most effective in the 
training of this very group which is 
so rapidly increasing as a result of 
depressing conditions. 

E. D. Kaser, president of the Dura- 
bilt Steel Locker Company of Aurora, 
points out that the elimination of these 
“frills and fads” means in the sec- 
ondary school that these boys and girls 
turned out of industry must now take, 
in too many of our schools, those sub- 
jects that are required of the 20 per 
cent who are going to college, if they 
would attend school at all. 

“I am heartily in accord with this 
(economy) movement up to the point 
where we begin to kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg,” he stated in a 
recent radio broadcast. 

Surveys of local conditions, such as 
have been suggested, should be in- 
itiated in every community in the State 
as a means of arousing public opinion 
to what is happening. They should 
bring together examples of the ways 
in which individual students, faced 
by pressing problems, are being aided 
to solutions by the very instruction 
which ignorant and _panic-stricken 
leaders are classifying as superfluous 
and unnecessary. A file of such case 
studies would remove discussion from 
the abstract and general to the par- 
ticular. 

Such a plan would facilitate the 
dramatic presentation of the destruc- 
tion which is going forward, almost 
unchecked by public opinion, in so 
many communities throughout the 
state and nation. And when the peo- 
ple as a whole become aware of some 
of the things which are being imposed 
upon the school by panic-stricken or 
selfish leaders of the moment it will 
refuse any longer to be a party to 
throwing the china out of the window. 
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Chicago Presents 

the World in 

A Century of Progress 
(Continued from page 200) 


Pageant of Travel.” A cast of loco- 
motives, steamships, automobiles and 
airplanes will present the drama, en- 
acting six major epochs in American 
transportation in chronological fash- 
ion. 

The latest methods of marketing and 
transporting livestock and the process- 
ing and marketing of meat will be 
shown in motion. The story of the 
production of the foods we eat and the 
beverages we drink will be told in 
moving, interesting fashion. The $3,- 
000,000 dairy industry will be repre- 
sented by an outstanding exhibit in a 
special building. 

There are many features of historic 
and patriotic interest that will provide 
stimulating experiences. 

To Illinois teachers, two groups of 
weathered buildings that stand side by 
side on the exposition grounds will 
have a special appeal. Both are sym- 
bolic of early struggles of Illinois and 
Chicago. Both cradled history of na- 
tional significance. 

One of these is the replica of old 
Fort Dearborn, Chicago’s earliest 
settlement. The other is the Lincoln 
Group, reproducing buildings asso- 
ciated with the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

To those interested in the story of 
the American Indian and his contri- 
butions to civilization, the reproduc- 
tion of the great Maya Temple will be 
an absorbing attraction. 

The temple is a reproduction of one 
of the buildings of the Monjas, or 
Nunnery at Uxmal, Yucatan—a 
striking example of the architecture 
of the Mayas, among whom aboriginal 
civilization reached the highest point 
on the North American continent. The 
first unit will be 149 feet long by 27 
feet wide. 

Although Maya civilization has pro- 
duced architecture of rare beauty and 
sophistication of ornament and though 
its origin may go back as far as that 
of Egypt, comparatively little about it 
is known. Recent research has dis- 
closed that this ancient people had 
calendars more accurate than those 
used in contemporary Europe 2,000 
years ago, played a native form of 
“basket ball,” and employed the prin- 
ciple of false perspective. 

(Continued on page 238) 
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“Nothing ever thrilled 
me like that trip to 


CALIFORNIA 





HERE'S a bold statement from one of our 
passengers—but it is typical and true. 


The ships—the BIG THREE—California, 
Virginia and Pennsylvania are all that the most 
fastidious traveler could desire. Huge, fast, luxu- 
rious and steady. The route takes you first to 
gay, fascinating Havana, then the gigantic Pana- 
ma Canal; and then after a week's picturesque 
sail up the West Coast with the ose nearly 
always in sight, you land in California, Amer- 
ica’s playground. 


Round Trips— 


One way Water... one way Rail 


Panama Pacific Liner in either direction and 
cross the continent by rail the opposite way. 
The trip begins and ends at your home town 
(or the nearest main line railpoint). And here's 
the best news of all: Fares from $220, if you 
choose Tourist accommodations on the ship. 
$325, ifyou choose luxurious First Class. Rates 
cover stateroom, meals, and all necessary ex- 
penses on the ship and First Class rail fare 
across the continent. 


But when you go, choose a Panama Pacific 
BIG THREE liner— modern, turbo-electric 
ships of over 30,000 tons displacement. Don't 
be satisfied with less than the BIG THREE 
can give you. 

There’s a sizable reducticn for round trips by 
sea, bringing the fare to $180 in Tourist and 
$337.50 in First Class. 


You owe it to yourself to get the full details 
regarding this trip. The coupon will bring them 
to you without obligation on your part. Send 
it today to your local travel agent or to us. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 

No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 N. Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago; 687 Market Street, San|Francisco. Authorized 
steamship or railroad agents everywhere. 


I am interested in the trip to California. Please 
send me details. 
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Here’s NEWS for 
ARITHMETIC TEACHERS! 


The three-step to mastery 
method of teaching NUMBERS 


A new and unique, simplified method of oP pay = and learning 

numbers for the Second Grade . Sa = to dovetail with pro- 

gressive teaching practice . . . psychologically arranged to make 
youngsters actually like arithmetic. 


MY FIRST DRILL BOOK IN NUMBERS 
(For the Second Grade) 
3 stepsp—STUDY—PRACTICE—TEST. First this combined-work- 
and-text-book prepares the ground work—eliminates all the con- 
fusion of first intréduction to numbers, by showing little tots HOV 
TO STUDY. Then it gives them ACTUAL PRACTICE in addition 
and subtraction by fascinating, crystal-clear word problems taken 
from daily juvenile experiences. Finally, it shows them how well 
they have mastered by TIMED TESTS which cultivate in the child 


an early respect for attainment. 


Your sample copy To see is to appreciate 
weattn' yo lke seoong At last organized material utterly devoid of 
inspect this aid te easier, haphazard, hit-or-miss meth An unsur- 
1, pea - assed teaching tool... a pupil aid supreme! 

and 30e he detailed facts will delight you. You 
just the cost of production 


and shipping. send the coupon. We will do the rest. 
p-------clc “WAIL THIS CouUPOR=———————— 4 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Dept. DN3, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, tll. 


270 Madison Ave., New York—559 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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CHICAGO for 
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Headquarters 


of Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations. 
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Parlor suites ites at equally 
attractive prices. 


400 Rooms 400 Baths 


Enjoy spacious accommodations 
and gracious hospitality at the 
Great Northern Hotel in the 
heart of Chicago’s “loop.” 


“Fixed Price’? Meals 


Coffee Shop Grill Room 
Breakfast- - - - 35c ‘Samed for fine cuisine” 
Luncheon - - - 50c Luncheon - - - 75c 
Dinner - - - - 85c Dinner - - - + §$1 


Fountain Room 
Luncheon - - - 35¢ 


A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Private dining rooms available for luncheons, 
dinners, banquets, meetings. 

EARL L. THORNTON, 
Vice President and Manager 


Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 
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Editorials 


(Continued from page 231) 


most of them desire and court definite information concerning the 
schools, their work, and their needs. In nearly every city and 
village and in some country districts, there are one or more of the 
following organizations: Parent-Teacher Association, Woman's 
Club, Chamber of Commerce, Labor Union or Federation of Labor, 
Grange, Farm Bureau, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, American Legion, 
and lodges and secret orders of various kinds. The various churches 
are usually glad to devote one or two Sundays’each year to the 
cause of public education. Nearly all these organizations have on 
their roster one or more members of the board of education or of 
the teaching force, who should see that their organizations devote 
a fair share of their time and attention to public education and that 
they get true information concerning the schools. Many of them 
very gladly devote an occasional meeting or luncheon hour to edu- 
cation and invite some well-informed person to talk about the 
schools, their work, and their needs. Many schools have been 
rendered both more efficient and more popular by the interest and 
co-operation aroused in such organizations by leading teachers who 
are members or who were invited to speak before their meetings. 
“The public” to which we have referred several times, consists of 
the sum of all local groups and organizations, sometimes co-operat- 
ing and sometimes in conflict. If wise and persistent means are 
used, it is usually not difficult to get most of them to co-operate in 
support of the schools. 


Last, but not least, the newspapers circulating in the community 
should be used to inform the people of what their schools are doing. 
The editors want news items and true stories of interest about the 
schools, for most of them realize that the story of education in 
America is one of the greatest stories ever written or being written. 
There are editors and teachers now living who have witnessed the 
evolution of the common schools from the isolated “little red school- 
house,” where the “three R’s,” and little else, were taught by 
mediocre teachers, into the great system of education with its 
science, technology, terminology, extended and enriched curricula, 
graded organization, centralized administration, expert supervision, 
and professional teachers. What a subject for an epic! 

But the use of these high-sounding terms here does not mean 
that they are to be used in newspaper publicity. School news, 


whether for “house organ” or newspaper, should be real news con- | 
cerning the work and achievements of the schools and the pupils | 


and should be in the simple newspaper language that is understood 
by the average citizen. The public does not get a favorable im- 
pression of the school from published treatises by professors who 
pedantically parade their professional technical knowledge. Inter- 
pret the purposes, science, art, and achievements of the schools 
to the people in the language of the people. The superintendent, 
teacher, or advanced pupil who can do this usually receives an 
enthusiastic welcome to the columns of the local newspapers, and 
an opportunity to render this additional real service to the cause 
of education. 


What Shall We Publish 


We hesitate to suggest what should be published, since 
the conditions and needs vary so widely in different com- 
munities. What is news in one district may not be in an- 
other; and what may need to be published here may not 
be needed there. But we venture to give a list of subjects 
that have recently been treated in local newspapers or are 
suggested in the best books on school publicity, as follows: 


The requirements of modern life; how these requirements are 
met by the schools; increase in subjects taught in the common 
schools; enrichment of the curriculum; the “why” for some of the 
branches; household science; manual training; vocational educa- 
tion; music in the grades; the high-school band; athletics and 
physical education; Americanization, and how we teach it; char- 
acter development; the demand for adult education; public speak- 
ing in our schools; preparation for college; for the vocations; for 
life in general; usefulness of training given in our schools. 

Our corps of teachers; methods of instruction; what is teacher 
training, and why necessary? Comparison of training of our teach- 
ers with that of former years, with that of teachers elsewhere; 
salaries of teachers; comparison of teachers’ salaries with those in 
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other districts, and with those of other workers; cost of living for 
teachers; is it decreasing? Demands upon the time, energy, and 
earnings of teachers; tenure of teachers. 

Changes in demand for education; increase in attendance in 
general; in the high schools; because of the industrial depression; 
heavier loads for teachers and schools; why compulsory attendance? 
Powers and duties of attendance officers. 

The school plant and equipment; modern school equipment; the 
school library and its use; motion pictures in the schools; influence 
of commercialized movies; what is good literature? The school 
cafeteria and its management. 

School census, enrollment, and attendance compared; | 
caused by irregular attendance; by tardiness; the causes and evils 
of tardiness; comparative enrollment in regard to sex; to age; to 
the past. 

Facts in regard to school costs and economies; comparative costs; 
comparative tax rates; cost per pupil, per average daily attendance, 
per unit of instruction, etc.; causes and cost of retardation; age- 
grade comparisons; results of surveys; school needs. 

Organization and administration of the schools; special schools 
and classes; basis for promotions; high-school credits; interpreta- 
tion of reports. 

Requirements of industries in regard to education of employees; 
what education has done for the industries, and for business; co- 
operation with outside organizations and institutions; parent-teacher 
association news; what has been said about education by great 
statesmen, lawyers, judges, leading business men, farmers; local 
display of school work; honor rolls, the past education of delin- 
quent children; achievements and success of graduates of local 
schools; explanation of scientific tests; results of tests; paragraphs 
from the Public School Catechism for Illinois, N.E.A. Bulletins, 
and other authentic publications; application of these to local 
schools. 

All this comment is a very brief discussion of the big subject of 
educating the people on the subject of education in general and 
concerning their local schools in particular. But we hope it will 
prove at least suggestive to those who are enlisted in the campaign 
to save the schools from the ravages of the depression. 
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A New ge Hisor 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICA 


FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


Smith Burnham and Theodore H. Jack 


Basic teaching material for the first cycle of 
American history in the grades. Fully organ- 
ized on the unit plan. Many suggested activi- 
ties. More than 300 3-color illustrations. 
Strong, attractive, washable binding. 








Part I. THE BEGINNINGS OF 
OUR COUNTRY 
Part Il. THE GROWTH OF OUR 
COUNTRY 


Write for full information 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON Co, 


623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 


























SPRING HERSELF 


By VERKHNE MENSHIKEV 


When spring comes swinging down the lane, 
When jonquils lift their cups for rain, 

When ice-floes trickle through the rill 

And drip drop drip and crunch and spill— 

I know by every sign and token 

That Spring herself has lightly spoken. 


When kites tug gently in the breeze, 

When marbles kiss, and apple trees 

Fling wide their perfume-petaled kilts, 

And boys tap-tap on stiff-kneed stilts 

I know by all the robins mating 

That Spring herself comes roller skating. 
—Sioux City Journal. 
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via Panama Canal 


CALIFORNIA 
“NEW YORK 


Book for one of the palatial new Grace liners! . . . 
next sailings Mar.17 and Mar.31 from New York; 


Mar. 17 and Mar. 31 from San Francisco. Or for | 


any fortnightly sailing of the popular, thrifty Grace 
Cabin Class liners from New York, San Francisco 
or Los Angeles. 

You go by rail from your home to either cost. 
Then Grace Line to the opposite coast, visiting en 
route the sunny friendly countries which abound 
with inspiration and endless material for lecture or 
study . . . Havana, Colombia, Panama, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, and Mexico. Then return home 
again by rail. Rates are extremely attractive. Con- 
sult local travel agent, or Grace Line. 

Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Avenue; New York: 
10 Hanover Square. 








UROPE 


at about “PRICE-LESS” 
o Tacu oo? TOURS 





4 Sailings 
From New York—June 23, July 14 
From Montreal—June 30, July 7 
CUNARD SERVICE 
Choice of 5 attractive itineraries each sailing. 
PRICES from $213 
for a 31-day tour including popular third class steamship ac- 
to $478 
for a tour of 59 days duration. 


If you care to travel at slightly more expense, there are 
52 Escorted “AMEXTOURS", using tourist class ac- 
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for Travel Service 
Literature 


70 E. Randolph Street 


Chicago, Ill. 
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COLLEGE + COURSES - AND - AMERICAN 
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SUPERVISED STUDY - INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 

COURSES BY OUTSTANDING FAENCH. PROFESSORS 

IDEAL ENVIRONMENT FOR FRENCH 
interest’ ravel in France: 
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Larger than the dome of St. Peters or the Washington capitol, this "sky- 
hung" dome of the Travel and Transport Building strikes a new note in architec- 
ture at Chicago's 1933 Century of Progress Exposition. 


(Continued from page 235) 

The Monjas is thought to have been 
the nunnery of the vestal virgins, who 
appear to have played a prominent 
part in the ancient Maya religion. 

North of the replica of the Monjas, 
Indian villages are planned in which 
will be shown the various cultures of 
the American Indians ranging from the 
most simple to the wonderful culture 
of Middle America. Within the 
Monjas will be shown the culture of 
the Aztecs, Toltecs and Maya. 

The Golden Pavilion of Jehol, a re- 
production of China’s finest Lama 
temple is a feature that will attract 
the attention of thousands of visitors. 

Few people outside the Celestial 
Empire ever glimpsed this shrine in 
the days of its glory when the Manchu 
emperors reigned. The original temple 
was built in Jehol, summer residence 
of the Chinese rulers 165 years ago. 
Its replica on the Fair grounds pre- 
sents an interesting contrast to the 
ultra-modern Exposition buildings that 
surround it. 

A Century of Progress Exposition, 
however, will not simply be an in- 
structive and educational celebration. 
There will be lighter features to de- 
light people of all ages. People visit 
world’s fairs largely to be amused and 
made to wonder. They may be edu- 


™ cated by what they see and their minds 


enriched by new ideas acquired from 


the exhibits of science and the por- 
trayal of advancements in industry, 
transportation, communication and the 
arts. But essentially they are in a 
holiday mood, receptive to thrills and 
recreation. 

For this reason as much thought and 
attention are being given to those 
things which amuse and distract as to 
those which enlighten and instruct. 

The Midway of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition of 1893—Chicago’s 
first World’s Fair—was such a spec- 
tacular success that the name has be- 
come a permanent part of our 
language. 

When the 1933 Exposition closed its 
contest for a name for its amusement 
zone some months ago, it was found 
that a majority of the voters favored 
the name “Midway.” 

The name “Midway” is peculiarly 
appropriate for the amusement zone 
of this Fair, for it is located virtually 
in the geographic center of the 
grounds. 

Amusement devices, breath-taking 
rides, brilliant and multi-clored illumi- 
nation, mirth-provoking attractions 
and thrills that will make this ma- 
chine-minded generation gasp will be 
provided on the Midway. 

On Northerly Island, which fringes 
the mainland site from Twelfth Place 
to Twenty-third Street, two of the out- 
standing concession features of the Ex- 
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Enchanted Island; the other is the Gar- 
den and Flower show. 

The Enchanted Island is being con- 
structed on a five-acre tract just south 
of the Electrical Building. It will be 
a place of enchantment for children. 
The latest in playgrounds and amuse- 
ment devices will gladden the hearts of 
little folks. 

The Garden and Flower Show will 
lie between the Enchanted Island and 
Hollywood. Nearly five acres have 
been set aside for this horticultural 
concession. An ever-changing series 
of lovely flowers will be presented 
during the season, as the later bloom- 
ing varieties succeed the earlier ma- 
turing kinds. Cascades, pools, rock 
gardens, formal and informal gardens, 
and interesting water effects will make 
the extensive Horticultural Building 
and the spacious outdoor gardens a 
place of never ending charm and fasci- 
nation. 

The supreme amusement thrill of 
the 1933 World’s Fair will be the “Sky 
Ride,” construction of which is now 
being speeded. The lofty towers of 
this $1,000,000 attraction will be 625 
feet high—taller than the Washington 
Monument or any Chicago building 
when they are completed. 

As an example of the unity of our 
nation, the Exposition will teach some 
important lessons. 

The United States government is 
represented by a special building and 
exhibit costing $1,000,000. The build- 
ing now approaching completion on 
Northerly Island is 620 feet long by 
300 feet wide, with a rotunda 70 feet 
in diameter, surmounted by a 75-foot 
dome, around which are grouped three 
fluted towers 150 feet high typifying 
the three branches of the government 
—administrative, legislative and exec- 
utive. There will be exhibited by the 
Federal government, its executive 
departments, independent offices and 
establishments such articles and ma- 
terials as illustrate the function and 
administrative faculty of the govern- 
ment in the advancement of industry, 
the arts, and peace, demonstrating the 
nature of our institutions, particularly 
as regards their adaptation to the 
wants of the people. . 

The Hall of the States, a great 
horseshoe-shaped structure two stories 
high rises juxtapose to the Federal 
Building. It is 500 feet across at the 
base and has two arms 500 feet long 
and 140 feet wide at the widest point. 
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THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE IS 
SPONSORED BY 
THE LARGEST, 
THE MOST FAMOUS 
TRAVEL ORGAN- 
IZATION IN THE 
WORLD! 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
350 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


aries: 
I plan 


Name. 


Send me the two 1933 booklets of European itiner- 
“University Vacation Tours” and “Popular Tours”. 


to sail about 








Addresa 





Get your material together; send that cou 
booklets cover the entire field — University 
nent educational leaders; Popular Tours conducted by expert 
members of our own staff. An amazing variety of itineraries 
— some general, some with special stress on Literature, Art; 
History or Political Economy. One of them is sure to include 
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AN EASY CLIP TO 


EUROPE 
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now! These 


ours under emi- 


just the places you most want to see. Get these books and 


make your choice early! 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


THOS. COOK & SON — WAGONS-LITS INC. 


Chief American Office: 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 








27th Year 


PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
620 South Michigan Avenue, 


CHICAGO 


Dept. I 
When you come to A Century of Progress visit our office and take a look over the lake. 


You can see some of the buildings from our windows. Also our conversation is good. 











ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago. 
535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
415 Hyde Bidg., Spokane 


er, YEAR—The World’s Fair and the N. E. A. 


Chicago this season place us in strategic posi- 


tien to aid executives and teachers in getting lo- 
cated. Public School, College, and Teachers’ Col- 


lege officials from everywhere will visit Chicago 
and also our office to complete their teaching 


staffs. Send for booklet today. 
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lacement authorities 
- ~4-- to primary and kindergarten teachers. Excellent librarians, 
ai dais and home economics are on our list. Write for information. Address 835 poy ‘pias ch Chicsee ti Mm. 


TEACHERS OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 


HICAGO 


in charge of every phase of educational activity. 














the manager. H. D. hes, was for 


12 years as teachers’ agency manager. 





Hughes Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Member of National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 
Unusually successful in placing Ililineis teachers; 


ug' several years 
a school executive in the Chicago suburban area— 
Write. 


$1,260 to $3,400 a year 


United States Government? 
education. Hundreds 


work, 
tute, Dept. H242, Rochester, N. Y., 








telling you how to get them. 





WANT A GOV’T JOB? 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the 
Teachers have a 
big advantage because of their training and 
future appointments. 
These have big pay, short hours and pleasant 
Write immediately to ae may Insti- 
for free list 
of positions for teachers, and full particulars 








[LLIANA 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE 


IMineis Union Bidg., Champaign, ti! 


We need experienced teachers for Elementary, High School and 


College itions. Personal service. Forty states. Permanent 
membe standard commission. Full lalctaiation on request. 
oy Now for early vacancies. 
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Reduced Travel Rates in 


the SOVIET UNION 


15 tours to choose from . 

31 days... $5, he aleidiae. 
Price includes Intourist hotels, 
4 meals, guide-interpreters, Soviet 
visa and transportation from start- 
ing to ending point in the Soviet 
— Price does v? — 
= trip passage to viet 

Union. Write for Booklet IT3. 


Summer Study in 


MOSCOW 


A course in Modern Educa- 
tion will be conducted in the 
1933 Summer Session at 
Moscow University under aus- 
pices of New York Univer- 
sity. Write for Information. 


fa INTOURIST, Inc. 


4 U. S. Representative ot the Stace 
i ‘Travel Bureau of the U. S. S. 



















4 Countries — Europe 
— $199 — 

6 Countries — Europe 
— $284 — 


51 DAY EUROPEAN AND NORTHERN 

CAPITAL CRUISE—8 COUNTRIES IN- 

CLUDING NORWAY AND SWEDEN— 
One-Class — 


A SENSATIONAL ry DAY TOUR—ALL 
THE WAY FROM SCOTLAND TO 
ITALY—AT THE AMAZINGLY LOW 
COST OF $444. 
all- 

Other quettocties on = = og ~~ 
modation and service at the lowest rates. Using 
White Ster, Red and United States Lines 
steamers. Send for folder. 


The Earl B. Hubbell Co. 
180 North Michigan Ave. 








Chicago, Ill. 











SUMMER VACATION TOUR in 


EUROPE “2” $192.00 


incl. Round Trip steamship and All Expenses 
Abroad 


1 Companions, Comfortable Hotels, Excel- 
Motor Coach Piahinoins. Inqu’ 
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The open part of the horseshoe faces 
west and will enclose a court, land- 
scaped and containing a sunken garden 
with a triangular pool. Various states 
will exhibit their resources and attrac- 
tions by means of moving and ani- 
mated exhibits. 

The State of Illinois, being host to 
the other commonwealths is erecting 
its own building, in addition to having 
displays in the Hall of the States, in 
the Agricultural Building and else- 
where. The Illinois Host Building, 
now rising on the grounds south and 
west of the Administration Building 
is 200 by 100 feet with a 70-foot tower. 
It will contain an auditorium and 
lounge halls and will likewise contain 
an exhibit of Lincolniana. 

The location of A Century of Pro- 


: gress Exposition is perhaps the most 


advantageous in the history of exposi- 
tions. The grounds lie within walking 
distance of the heart of Chicago, con- 
venient to every means of transporta- 
tion. The site comprises a stretch of 
man-made lake front from Twelfth 
Place to Thirty-ninth street, between 
Lake Michigan and the Illinois Central 
tracks, and includes, also, Northerly 
Island. 

A Century of Progress Exposition is 
distinctive in having at its very gate- 
way a heritage of more than $20,000,- 
000 worth of permanent buildings— 
the Field Museum of Natural History, 
the Shedd Aquarium, the Adler Plane- 
tarium and the majestic stadium of 
Soldier Field, the latter two of which 
will be part of the Fair. Only a few 
blocks north and within easy walking 
distance is the world-famed Art In- 
stitute. 

Every detail for the comfort, con- 
venience, entertainment and amuse- 
ment of the visitors is being given ex- 
pert attention. June 1 will see the 
opening of A Century of Progress com- 
plete from the largest building and 
most impressive exhibit to the tiniest 
convenience and detail of service. For 
150 days, thereafter, or until closing 
day November 1, the Exposition will 
be a place of charm and fascination 
to which people will want to return 
again and again. 















Foremost Conducted Tours 

250 to choose 

26,000 Satisfi Clients, 

Small Parties. First Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 

All expenses land and sea. 

SEND FOR BOOK 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
A Chicago. 
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Dictatorship of 
Plutocracy 


(Continued from page 196) 


this way: The vacant lots of no use to 
anybody being held for profit in un- 
earned increment in Chicago are 
valued a thousand times the profit in 
the salaries of all the teachers in Chi- 
cago. Or, let us state it in this way: 
The public utilities furnishing neces- 
saries to the people in Chicago make 
profits many times the amount of 
money paid to the teachers of that 
city. Of course all such comparisons 
may sound extreme, but surely the 
ones I give are as true as the one given 
by Mr. Lefevre. 

We believe there are many other 
statements in your editorial and the 
articles by Mr. Sargent and Mr. Le- 
fevre that are untrue or are open to 
severe criticism. However, what I 
have here expressed will give you and 
your readers an idea of what the teach- 
ers think of such editorials and articles 
and of what they are thinking quite 
seriously of the dictatorship of a self- 
appointed Citizens’ Committee and 
other extra-legal authorities that are 
assuming the autocratic powers of gov- 
ernment in our state and nation. 

Please tell us just what sort of civics 
and social science we teachers are now 
to teach in America. Shall we still 
uphold the faith of the fathers? Shall 
we still quote Washington and Jeffer- 
son, and Lincoln and Roosevelt, and 
Woodrow Wilson, or shall we quote 
Mussolini and Stalin? Just where are 
we going in America, and just what 
sort of social order shall we prepare 
our children for, when such things as 
you evidently condone are taking place 
in America? Are we headed for a 
revolution or have we had one? We 
teachers want to know. 

Yours very truly, 
Rosert C. Moore, 
Secy. I. S. T. A. 














Ww. F. 
ALL EXPENSE 
EUROPEAN TOURS, 268% 
INCLUDING THE W. F. E. A. CON- 
FERENCE IN DUBLIN..... FOR arene 
Also send for announcement of FIRST RUSSIAN SEMINAR 


Bureau of University Travel, 40 Boyd st., Newton, Mass. 


















































